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“THE LATE VISITOR.” 


No hostess need feel at a disadvantage 
because of a late visitor if she is 
using ‘‘ Van Houten’s Cocoa.” It is so 
easily and rapidly made ready, 
that it provides in a few moments a 
refreshing and invigorating beverage 
absolutely unequalled for its delicious 
natural flavor. 
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Che Earthly Purgatory. 


By L. DOUGALL. 
AUTHOR OF ‘BraGaars ALL,’ ‘THE Maponna oF a Day,’ Ere, 


Cuapter VIII. 


Ciose around the little village of Deer Cove, three mountain 
steeps looked down in everlasting peace. Two upland valleys 
descended to the village, and held on their fertile slopes many 
small farms and hamlets. The houses of men employed in the 
saw-mill, which had created the village, lay within a nearer circle. 

Of all this district the post-office at Deer Cove was the centre. 
The mill belonged to the Durgan Blounts, whose summer resi- 
dence lay at some distance on the one road which threaded the 
descending ravine to the county town of Hilyard. All substance 
and knowledge which came to Deer Cove was hauled up this long 
winding road from the unseen town, and halted at the post-office, 
which was also the general store and tavern. Thither the mill- 
hands, and an ever-changing group of poor whites, repaired for all 
refreshment of body and mind. 

The rush of the stream, the whirr of the mill, the sigh of the 
wind-swept woods, the never silent tinkling from the herds that 
roam the forests—these sounds mingled always with the constant 
talk that went on in the post-office. Here news of the outer 
world met with scant attention; but things concerning the region 
were discussed, weighed and measured by the standard of the 
place. The wealth of a householder was gauged by the goods he 
received direct from Hilyard and farther markets, and his social 
importance by the number of his letters. A steady correspondence 
proved stability of connection and character; a telegram conferred 
distinction. 

In the post-office young Blount, or even the magnificent old 
General himself, would not scruple to lounge for an hour at mail 
time, exchanging greetings with all who came hither, Durgau 
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came of stiffer stuff; he could not unbend. He was also conscious 
that, as he never received letters, and as his lost lands were here 
little known, it was only the reflected importance of bis cousins 
that kept him from being reckoned a “no account” person, and 
suffering the natural rudeness meted out to such unfortunates. 
He preferred to rely upon Adam to bring him his paper and such 
news as the village afforded. Adam went to the post every 
evening for Miss Smith. 

There came a week of rain. The road to Hilyard was washed 
away by the first storm. The mail accumulated there, and when 
at last it could be brought to Deer, it was still raining. Durgan’s 
cutting was flooded. Unable to work, he had paid a visit to his 
cousins, and returned one evening, through a thick cloud which 
clothed Deer like a cerement, to find Adam in the hut by the 
mine, seated before a hot fire. 

In the light of the dancing flame, the big black man, all his 
clothes and hair dripping and glistening, was indeed a strange 
picture. He was wholly intent upon a row of papers and letters, 
which from time to time he moved carefully and turned before 
the blaze. 

“Tt’s all right, suh. I only clean done forgot to put the ladies’ 
lettahs in de rubber bag they give me. It’s a debble of a rain 
to-night, suh; it soak through all I hab, and there’s a powerful 
lot of lettahs to-night, suh; a whole week o’ lettahs, Marsa Neil, 
so there is.” 

Durgan looked down at a goodly assortment of mail matter— 
newspapers, missionary records, magazines, business letters from 
well-known stores. In the warmest place was a row of private 
letters. Adam’s big hands hovered over these with awesome care, 

“They’s the lettahs the ladies is most perjink about, allus.” Adam 
spoke proud of his own powers of distinction. ‘“I’se not worked 
for ’em so long, suh, widout bein’ able to know their ’ticlarities.” 

“I’m proud of you, Adam.” Durgan went out into the mist 
again, and sat on a ledge of rock. 

Tt was still daylight, but the thick mantle of cloud was grey in 
its depths, toning the light to dusk. Within the circle which the 
mist left visible, the jewelled verdure showed all its detail as 
through a concave lens. 

It was the hour at which Adam’s wife usually came to set 
Durgan’s hut in order. Through the ghostly folds of cloud she 
now appeared like a beautiful animal, cowering yet nimble, swift 
and silent, frightened at the loss of all things beyond the short 
limit of sight, the very pressing nearness of the unknown around 
the known. Framed in the magnified detail of branch and bole 
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and dewy leaves, Durgan saw her arrive and pause with involuntary 
stealth in the fire-glow from the door of the hut. 

Eve did not see Durgan. As a dog, and especially a female dog, 
can worship a master, so Eve worshipped Dargan. When she 
fawned upon him, all her attitudes were winsome, her bright eyes 
soft, and a gentle play of humour was in her features. Despite 
his studied indifference and contempt, he had never before seen 
an evil look upon her face, but now with malicious shrewdness she 
was observing her unconscious husband. 

Suddenly Adam, without turning, uttered a short yell of terror. 

Durgan sprang, and entered with the woman. 

Adam rose from his stooping position—his jaw dropped, his 
teeth chattering. “As I’m alive, suh, the lettahs they come open 
of themselves, sittin’ right here before the fire; an’ they was so 
soppin’ I jest took the inside out to get it dry. As I’m alive, 
Marsa Neil, suh ; the debble’s in this thing. “Tain’t nowise any 
person but the debble as would send ladies—very nice ladies, too 
—lettahs like this, with no writin’ on ’em; that’s the debble, all 
right, suh, sure enough.” 

Dargan’s gaze had fixed itself involuntarily on the sheets the 
man had dropped. The envelopes, which had purported to hold 
letters of private friendship, had, in truth, held blank paper. 

Assured that such was the fact, however strange, Durgan 
sought some words which might quiet the terrified Adam and 
efface the circumstance from Eve's frivolous mind. He could 
trust Adam, when quiet enough, to obey a command of secrecy ; 
the negress must be beguiled. 

But she was too quick for him. She was now watching his 
eyes, reading there part of his interpretation and, with half- 
animal instinct, perceiving that he desired to hush the matter, 
thought to make common cause with him. 

“‘You’s a sure enough convic’ now, Adam chil’; an’ I'd like to 
know who's to be s’portin’ o’ me when you's workin’ out your 
time in chains. Is you so ignorant, chil’, as not to know that it’s 
a heap an’ a lot wus to read these letters than the sort as has 
writin’ all ovah ?” 

The negro's terrified attitude showed some relief. “I didn’t 
know as there was a sort o’ lettah that had no writin’ on, honey, 
Is you sure o’ that, honey? I thought these lettahs must be a 
sure enough work o’ the debble.” 

“Sare as I’m a born nigger, there is lettahs o’ that sort; an’ 
it’s hangin’, or somethin’ wus, to open ’em. Oh, Adam; it’s a 
powerful hangin’ crime; an’ if you's cotched in this business, 
what'll come to me ?” 
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The woman paused to wipe an eye: then— 

“T tell you, Adam, your on’y chance o’ takin’ care o’ me any 
more is, nebber so much as to speak o’ these lettahs down to Deer 
or any other place. Because no gen’leman or lady or decen’ 
nigger, would ever so much as say that there was this sort o’ 
lettah—’tain’t perlite, ‘cause it’s on’y the great folks, an’ the rich, 
an’ the eddicated, as gets ‘em. Isn’t that gospel truth, Marsa 
Neil, suh ?” 

Durgan was listening, intent on laying a trap for the wife. 
He gave no sign. 

But Adam, honest soul, too unsuspicious to wait for Durgan’s 
corroboration, spoke with steadily returning confidence. “Sure as 
1’m stan’in’ here, Marsa Neil, suh, these lettahs opened themselves 
—like that yaller flower that comes open of itself in the evenin’, 
suh; an’ takin’ of them out, I only had the contention, sub, o’ 
dryin’ the insides of ’em; for I can’t read the sort o’ lettah that’s 
written all ovah—only the big print in the Testament; an’ the 
min’ster that learned me, he’ll tell you the same.” 

Eve’s voice rose in the soft climax of triumph. “ An’ that’s 
jest the reason, Adam chil’, that readin’ o’ these lettahs is hangin’, 
an’ workin’ in chains, an’ States prison, an’ whippin’—all that jest 
‘cause niggers like you an’ me can’t read the other kind.” Eve 
was getting beyond her depth. 

“You've learned me somethin’ this very hour, honey,” said 
Adam kindly, “for I didn’t know before sure enough there was 
this sort o’ lettah ; but you degogerate now, honey, for if it’s 
hangin’, it can’t be work in chains, an’ if they can’t prove I can 
read other sort o’ lettah, it’s mighty powerful sure they can’t 
prove I ken read these. The debble himself ken’t prove that.” 

Durgan had sealingwax with which he fastened his samples of 
mica for the post. He put the blank pages back in the envelopes 
and fastened them with his own seal. Telling Adam to explain 
only that the flaps had come open in wet, he dismissed him. He 
sat watching the negress sternly, and she grew less confident. 

“Us pore slave niggers don’t know nothin’, Marse Neil, suh.” 

“ How old are you?” He spoke as beginning a judicial inquiry. 

“Us pore slave niggers don’t know how old we is. I’s gettin’ 
an old woman, I’s powerful old. I wus crawlin’ out an’ aroun’ 
’fore the ’mancipation. Ole Marsa Durgan, he jest naturally 
licked me hisself, one day when I crawled ’fore his hoss in the 
quarters. That's what my mammy told me. We’s all Durgans 
—Adam’s folks an’ mine. 

“You are no Durgan nigger. I know you. We bought you 
and your mother out of bad hands.” Durgan spoke roughly, but 
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in himself he said, “ Alas, who was responsible for this creature, 
sly and soulless? Not herself or those of her race!” 

“Have you seen letters with no writing on them before?” 

“Why should a pore nigger know anythin’ ’bout such lettahs? 
If you'll tell me how God A’mighty made the first nigger, 1’ll tell 
you as well why these ladies gets lettahs stuffed like that, an’ no 
sooner—an’ that’s gospel truth, Marse Neil, suh. I’s got nothin’ 
to do with white folks’ lettahs.” 

He was sure now that she knew no more than what she had 
jast seen, and had drawn no inference, 

She gave way to tears, realising that he did not approve of the 
address with which she had managed Adam. 

“Marsa Neil, Adam’s a powerful low down nigger, Adam is. 
He’s a no account darkie, is Adam. You know yourself, sub, how 
he laid on to me t’other night.” 

“Tf he had let you go off with a thieving yellow coon like that 
other nigger, you might say Adam was unkind—kindest thing he 
could do to beat you!” 

She was so pretty she could not believe any man would really 
side with her husband against her. ‘Oh, yes, Marsa Neil, suh ; 
I don’t go for to say as a darkie shouldn’t beat his wife—any 
decen’ Durgan nigger would, suh; but the thing that’s low down, 
an’ dreffle mean, an’ no account ’bout Adam is that he don’t know 
when to stop. Lickin’—that’s all right, suh; but when a nigger 
goes on so long, an’ me yellin’ on him all the time—oh, Adam 
he’s a low down feller an’ dreffle mean.” 

“You did more yelling than he did beating. He was crying 
all the time. I don’t believe he hurt you—but go on.” 

Her tears were unfeigned: she cared only to regain Durgan’s 
good will. 

“(Jo on with what, suh ?” 

“With what you were telling me.” 

There had certainly been no sequence discernible. 

** Well, marsa, a poor girl like me don’t go for to tell lies for 
nothin’, Nex’ time Adam holds a stick over me, I’s got the States 
prison to hold over him. An’ you’s mistaken, marsa, honey, in 
sayin’ as he didn’t maul me black an’ blue, for he did, suah—not 
that it wasn’t right an’ just this time, as you say so, marsa; but 
for nex’ time I mus’ have a way for to ’scuse myself to him. So 
you won't go for to tell him it isn’t hangin’, will you, marsa, 
honey, suh?” 

The softness and assumed penitence of the low wail with which 
she ended made Dargan laugh aloud. “Look here, Look me 
straight in the face!” 
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She could do that very well, raising her soft doe-like eyes to 
his, then fringing them with her lashes as an accomplished beauty 
might. Durgan was so angry with her on Adam’s account, that 
he forgot that his first object was to secure her silence. 

“You've got a good husband and a good home. If you ar’n’t 
good to Adam after this, I'll despise you. Do you understand ?” 

“Don’t speak to me so sharp, marsa.” There was already a 
little edge of malice in the velvet of her voice. 

“Now, about these letters—if I catch you ever speaking ot 
them again, I'll tell Adam you've lied to him, and why. I'll tell 
him all about you, and he'll never trust you again. Do you 
understand ?” 

“ An’ if I don’t tell nothin’ you ain’t disposed on, Marsa Neil, 
honey?” 

“Then I'll be kind to you, and let Adam think you're better 
than you are.” 

But the negress, turning to her work in the hut, no longer 
moved about him with liquid eyes and joyful steps, as a happy 
spaniel does. Beneath her calmer demeanour he saw the shade of 
sullenness, and still heard the edge of malice in her voice. 

“T have been a fool,” thought he. “She would have managed 
better in my place.” Then he dismissed her from his thoughts. 


CuartTer IX. 


Tue letters Durgan resealed had each borne a different hand- 
writing; they had not all come from New York. The sheets 
could hardly have been covered with invisible ink, having been 
subjected to both water and fire with no result. These, appa- 
rently, were the letters which came to the sisters with marked 
regularity. 

“These ladies are hiding,” said Durgan to himself. “ This is 
a device of their New York lawyers to save them from remark.” 
He was unable to associate trickery with the sisters. 

In considering Bertha’s strong repudiation of future marriage, 
he began to suppose that she might be already unhappily married 
and hiding from some villain who held her in legal control. But, 
in that case, why was she more at ease when riding than at 
home, and why did she betray fear of some danger close at 
hand ? 

With nightfall the rain cloud sank down, and the moon, 
floating above in an empty sky, showed clear on the mountain 
tops. The rock wall above and below Durgan’s camp glistened 
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with silver facets, and the wet forest all about shimmered with 
reflected light. 

But, beautiful as was the shining island of Deer in its close 
converse with the queen of night, it was not so strange a sight as 
the upper moon-lit levels of the vast cloud which was floating a 
hundred feet below. 

Durgan went up the trail, passed the vine-hung house, and 
climbed the highest eminence. 

The cloud was composed of perpendicular layers of mist, the 
upper crests of which rolled in ridge over ridge before the wind— 
a strong surge of deepest foam. So white was each wave that 
only in its deep recess was there a touch of shadow. The white- 
ness was dazzling, the silence absolute. 

The adjacent mountain-tops were like black islands in mid- 
ocean. 

The silence seemed a terrible thing to the cheated sense of 
eight. The cloud breakers curled upon the sides of Deer, broke 
in fragments like wind-blown froth, curled back, and broke again, 
as if lashing the rocks and forest trees. Up the deep channel 
of the valley the waves rolled on with a steady rhythm and fall 
of surf that should have filled the mountain spaces with its 
thunder. 

Across the shining flood, against the black shoulders of opposite 
shores, the same surf tossed and fell. Yet there was no echo far 
or near, or murmur; only the hush of a phantom world. 

Durgan stood long on a portion of the mountain-top which was 
covered with short, scrubby oak in young leaf, fascinated by the 
mighty movement and intense silence. 

A rustle came near him amongst the covert. He looked down 
and stroked the head of one of Bertha’s great dogs. He saw 
the mistress coming: she was cloaked and hooded. It was the 
hood, perhaps, that hindered her observing him till she was 
very near. 

She uttered a cry of undisguised terror, throwing out her arm, 
as if to ward off an expected blow. 

This movement of defence, so instinctive, told Durgan more 
than any tale of woe the lips could frame. He was confounded 

by such evidence of some scene or scenes of past cruelty. 

“Now, in the name of Heaven,” he cried, “ what do you fear? 
You know that the dogs would allow no mortal to injure you 
or yours. Is it some murderous spectre of whom you stand in 
dread ?” 

She regained a quiet pose, but seemed dazed by the unexpected 
fright. 
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“A murderous spectre! What do you mean? Why do you 
use that phrase, Mr. Durgan ?” 

“The words are pure nonsense. I used them to show you how 
baseless your fear appears. But I speak now in earnest to say 
that you ought not to come out at night alone if you are thus 
alarmed.” 

“But I am perfectly safe with the dogs.” 

“Just so. Then why were you afraid?” 

“T—I—in that shawl mistook you for—— 
final pause. 

He remembered now that, to shield himself from the drenched 
verdure, he had wrapped a camp blanket around him. 

“ Yes, I certainly cut a queer figure—like an old wife; but, 
pardon my insistence, it is not good for any woman to be so 
terror-stricken as you were just now. That you are safe from 
danger with the dogs I truly think; but fear itself is injurious. 
If you are not safe from unruly fears, why roam where you invite 
them? It is always possible to meet a stranger.” 

“Oh, I am not afraid of travellers.” 

“ Any shadow may assume a fantastic form.” 

“ But I am really not afraid of odd appearances.” 

“Then why were you afraid of my blanket?” 

But her caution returned. With inconsequence, and a touch 
of reproach, she said, “ You would rather have the mountain all 
to yourself, I believe.” 

“T should be twice desolate. But that has nothing to do with 
my request that you should keep where you not only are, but 
feel, safe.” 

“ But if my fears are the result of my own imagination, why 
should any place be better?” 

“You are fencing with me now. If you could tell me what it 
is you fear P 

She walked by his side as if thinking what she might answer 
him. “You used a phrase when you just spoke—what put it 
into your mind ?—which perhaps expressed what I fear as literally 
as words can.” 

“What do you mean by endorsing such foolish words ? ” 

“Your regard—your friendship, for us, is a very great comfort 
tous both—the best boon that Providence, if there be a Providence, 
could have sent us. Yet you have forced me to say what forfeits 
your regard.” 

“That would be impossible. Our regard for one another igs 
based solidly upon that touch of good principle which makes the 
whole world neighbours,” 
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“Ah! Tam glad you say that. It is so comfortable to know 
your benevolence does not depend on our worth. Long ago, and 
I would have resented such an intimation from anyone; now it 
gives me the same sort of comfort that a good fire does or, say, a 
good pudding.” 

She was regaining her spirits; but there was still a tense ring 
in her voice which meant intense sincerity. 

“Your regard for me has the same basis,” said he; and added 
soon, “I am greatly in earnest in what I say; you ought not to 
put yourself in the path of fears you cannot master.” 

“TI thank you for the advice. What exactly was it that 
happened to our letters to-night ? ” 

He ascertained that Adam had given his meagre message 
discreetly. He could now have comforted her easily with half 
the truth, but he told all briefly—in whose hands was the 
keeping of the curious fact of the blank letters, and why he 
judged it comparatively safe. 

Bertha pushed the hood from her head, as if she felt suffo- 
cated. She sat down upon a fragment of rock on the verge of 
the hill, and they both gazed at the silent rolling of the cloud 
beneath. 

“Tricks are folly, and deserve detection,” she said at length. 
“Silence is the only noble form of concealment. Yet our friend, 
who is a lawyer, told us that if we came here obviously as friend- 
less as we are, rumour would have been cruel. It would have 
worried our reputation as a dog worries a rat. Every face we 
met would have been full of suspicion, and—surely it is right to 
shun morbid conditions ? ” 

Durgan stood uneasy. “People often drop almost all corre- 
spondence through indolence,” he suggested. 

“My sister permitted the trick, I think, simply for my sake. 
She was distressed by your seals and hearing that the letters had 
come open. I shall be able to tell her it did not happen at the 
post-office.” 

“T should have thought your sister would have trusted her 
fate in God’s hands with perfect resignation.” 

“Yes, I think she does, She has great faith in God.” 
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After another pause, he said, “ You were so good as to ask me- 


the other day for advice ; will you take an old man’s advice now 
and go home to bed? All things appear more reasonable by 
daylight, and the more you tire yourself the more you are likely 
to see the circumstances of life in distorted shape.” 

She answered with an anger that leaped beyond her more tardy 
self-control, ‘You know no more than my dogs do what I can 
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and cannot do, what it is drives me here to-night, or what it is 
that I fear.” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

Penitent in a moment, she said, “You are truly kind, Mr. 
Durgan. I am so glad that we have a neighbour, and that he 
should be what yon are.” 

“T wish, since you are in misery, that he could have been one 
in whom you could confide, who could perhaps help.” 

She stood wrapping her cloak closer about her. ‘Let me be 
petulant when I want to be petulant, mysterious when I must, 
tragic when I must, gay when I can. Let my moods pass you as 
the winds pass. If you can do this, and preserve a secret you 
do not know, you will do more than any other human being could 
or would.” She waited a moment, and added, “I have trusted you 
from the first to do this; I do not know why.” 


CHapPTeR X. 


THE mountains now burst into midsummer. Bloom, colour and 
fragrance reigned; also heat and drought. The cups of the 
tulip-tree, the tassels of the chestnut, lit the leafy canopy. The 
covert of azaleas blazed on the open slopes in all shades of red 
and yellow. In every crevice by the trickling streams, rhodo- 
dendrons lined the glades with garlands of purple and white. 

The hidden house of the sisters was embowered in climbing 
roses and the passion flower. It was surrounded by gorgeous 
parterres, and the tendrils of the porch vines hung still, or only 
fluttered at sundown. There was no vapour at dawn or eve in 
gorge or mountain-top. A dry blue haze, like wood smoke, 
dulled light and shade in the myriad hills. They looked like 
a vast perspectiveless painting by some prentice Titan, who had 
ground his one colour from the pale petals of the wild hydrangea. 
Some clouds there were—ragged towers, tinted in the light 
browns and pinks of sea-shells. They tottered round the far 
horizon in fantastic trains, but came no nearer. The very azure 
of the sky was faded by the heat of the sun. 

All moss and low wild flowers had long withered; the earth 
under the forest was hot and dry. The whole region basked ; 
and from all the valleys a louder and more ceaseless tinkling 
rose from the herds of pigs and oxen who roamed for meagre 
provender. 

One afternoon Durgan and his labourers heard a cry. It was 
the voice of Adam. They heard him crash through the brushwood 
above them, 
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“Fire!” yelled Adam, and crashed back toward the summit- 
house. 

Durgan outran his men, and was relieved to find the evil not 
beyond hope of redress. Smoke was issuing from one corner of 
the roof of the dwelling-house, no flame as yet, but the roof was 
of shingle, like tinder in the sun. 

The ladies, with admirable skill and courage, had already 
organised their forces—Adam pumping, Bertha and Eve stationed 
on the path from the well, Miss Smith, the most agile, taking the 
bucket at the door and running up the stair. Thither Durgan 
followed, leaving his men to Bertha’s command. The fire was 
smouldering between the ceiling of the kitchen and a pile of 
papers and books which lay on the floor far under the sloping 
roof of the low attic. Miss Smith had been wise enough to move 
nothing. The solid parcels of periodicals kept out the air, and 
she was dashing the water on the roof and floor. 

With the added help smoke soon ceased. It remained to 
investigate the cause of the fire, which was not obvious, to make 
sure that the rest of the house was safe, and undo as far as 
possible the injury of the water which, spreading itself on the 
attic floor, had poured into the bedrooms below. 

While the negroes were carrying out the parcels of printed 
matter, wet and charred, Durgan moved about in all the recesses 
of the house, examining the walls, lifting wet furniture on to the 
sunny verandah roof, and otherwise helping to modify the 
unaccustomed disorder. 

While thus engaged, he realised how strongly had grown upon 
him a fancy that these lonely women might be harbouring some 
insane person, whose escape and violence they might justly dread. 
He must now smile at himself for thinking that any source of 
terror lurked here in visible shape. As he followed Miss Smith 
from one simple room to another, creeping under the very eaves 
of the roof, and feeling the temperature of every wall and shelf, 
he certainly assured himself that neither the skeleton nor its 
closet were of material sort. 

He was struck with the orderly and cheerful arrangement of 
the house, with the self-control, speed and good sense the sisters 
had displayed ; but most of all was he surprised that the excite- 
ment and effort had unnerved them so little. When the hour for 
relaxation came, they appeared neither talkative nor moody ; they 
neither shed tears nor were unusually cheerful. In his married 
life he had had some experience of women’s nerves. This calm, 
practical way of taking a narrow escape from great loss roused 
his admiration, 
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Many bundles of papers were too much damaged to be worth 
keeping. Durgan would take these for a stove his labourers 
used, and, after Miss Smith had looked them over, they were 
carted down to the mine. Durgan sorted them, storing some old 
magazines and more solid papers for future use. 

He soon found the covers of an old book, tied together over a 
collection of parchment envelopes. These in turn contained 
newspaper clippings still legible. Each envelope had its contents 
marked outside ; they were the reports of a number of criminal 
trials, extending over a number of years, cut from American, 
English, and other European papers. Durgan was at once con- 
vinced that neither of the sisters could have been interested 
in the collection, and, assuming it to be the work of some dead 
relative, he reflected for the first time how rarely they spoke 
of family ties. It was true that Bertha would sometimes say, 
“My dear father would have enjoyed this view—would have liked 
this flower,” or “Dear papa would have said” this or that. He 
remembered how her voice would soften over these sacred 
memories, and remembered, too, how they always came to her 
among the beauties of nature, never in domestic surroundings. 
Such a father would scarcely haye been so much interested in 
annals of crime. 

Sitting by the lamp in his hut, Durgan went over the envelopes, 
The first was dated some years before; it contained the notorious 
Claxton trial, reported by the New York Tribune. The next was 
the case of the Wadham pearls, from the London Times. Durgan 
was not familiar with the case, and became interested in the 
story of the girl, very young and beautiful, who, being above 
temptation of poverty and above reproach, had been sentenced, 
on convincing evidence, for theft and perjury. The common 
interest in these cases obviously was that in both the accused was 
a gentlewoman, and the evidence overwhelming, although chiefly 
circumstantial. The cases that came after did not follow this 
thread of connection. They were stories of such crimes as may 
almost be considered accidental, in which respectable people fall 
a prey to unexpected temptation or sudden ‘mania. The last 
selection was from the Galignani Messenger. It was the case of 
a parish priest, apparently a dilettante and wsthetic personage of 
highly religious temperament, who was condemned for having 
killed his sister with sudden brutality, and who gave the 
apparently insane excuse that, seeing her in the dusk, he had 
thought her a spirit, and been so terrified that he knew not what 
he did. The date of this last story was only about three years 
after the first, 
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Next day, when Bertha passed by on her horse, Durgan told 
her what he had found. 

“Oh, I am sure we don’t want them,” said she. “ Burn them 
with the rest.” 

She was wearing a deep sun-bonnet; he could hardly see her 
face in its shade. 

Durgan had very naturally tried to fit the circumstances of 
any of these stories of crime to a domestic tragedy which might 
have resulted in the hiding of these sisters and in Bertha’s fears ; 
but none of them seemed to meet the case, nor did any story he 
could devise. 

Since the opening of the letters, and Bertha’s words in the 
moonlight, he had wondered more than once whether she believed 
in some ghostly enemy. Durgan had been rudely jostled against 
such fantasies in his domestic experience. His wife was nominally 
a spiritualist, and although he was inclined, from knowledge of 
her character, to suppose her faith more a matter of convenience 
than conviction, he had reason to think that the man who had 
long dominated her life under the guise of a spiritual instructor, 
was, or had been, entirely convinced of his own power to 
communicate with the spirit world. This man had believed him- 
self to see apparitions and hear voices. Durgan did not believe 
such experiences to be spiritual, but gave more weight to the 
question of such a belief in Bertha than if he had not already 
rubbed against the dupe of such a monomania. 

The subject was not a pleasant one, yet, in connection with 
this painful theme, Durgan resolved to speak to Bertha in 
the hope of inducing confidence and perhaps driving away her 
fears, 


Cuapter XI, 


For a few days after the fire at the summit-house some of the 
mountain folk from far and near took occasion to ride up to the 
scene of the excitement, “to visit with ” the ladies, and hear that 
the bruit of the matter had greatly magnified it. They were an 
idle, peaceful people ; a little thing diverted them. 

The road by the mine was thus unusually gay; yet Durgan 
kept a more or less jealous watch, and at last caught sight of the 
yellow negro who a month before had visited Eve. He was dressed 
like a valet, in an odd mixture of clothes from the wardrobes of a 
gentleman and a groom. His features were small and regular ; 
his long side whiskers had an air of fashion which did not conceal 
the symptoms of some chronic disease. 
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“Ho!” cried Durgan, “ where are you going?” 

The darkie stopped with a submissive air, almost cringing as 
one accustomed to danger. 

“ What is your name?” 

“’Dolphus, sir—Dolphus Courthope.” 

“ Courthope ?” 

“Yos, sir—from New Orleans. Mr. Courthope was very rich 
and had a great many slaves.” He spoke correctly, with a 
Northern accent. 

“ You never saw slavery,” said Durgan, in scorn. “You have 
no right to that name.” 

“No, sir; my father and mother gave me that name. They 
belonged to Mr. Courthope.” 

“You were here before.” 

“ Yes, sir; I came last month, but I went back to Hilyard. I 
came looking for”—there was just a perceptible pause—* the 
Miss Smiths; but I thought I’d come to the wrong place.” 

Durgan felt at a loss. On Adam’s account he could have 
ordered the man off, but he had no right to inquire into his 
errand to the Smiths. 

“T’m a respectable boy, sir. I’m not going to do any harm. 
I’ve got business.” The darkie made this answer to Durgan's 
look of suspicion, and spoke with apparent knowledge of the world 
and confidence in the importance of his errand. 

“See that you don’t get into mischief!” With this curt 
dismissal Durgan stepped back into his own place. 

In some minutes, when he heard the watchdogs barking above, 
he went up the short foot trail, expecting to reach the house with 
the darkie, but, nearing it, saw no one without. 

From the open windows he heard Bertha’s voice raised in excite- 
ment. “I will not leave you alone with him, Hermie, you need 
not ask it. He can have nothing to say that I should not hear.” 

As Durgan drew nearer he heard Bertha again, this time with 
a sob of distress in her voice. “I don’t care what he says or 
does; I will brave anything rather.” 

“Birdie, darling, you are very, very foolish!” Miss Smith’s 
voice was raised above her natural tone, but was much calmer. 

Durgan’s step was on the wooden verandah. 

Doors and windows were all open to the summer heat, The 
sisters were standing in the low-sitting room. The stranger, hat 
in hand, stood in a properly respectful attitude near the door. As 
before, his manner suggested that he was a servant and had no 
aspiration beyond his sphere. 

I] saw that fellow come up the road,” said Durgan. “1 do not 
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know, of course, what his errand is here; bat I thought I ought 
to tell you that Adam told me that he had got no regular job, 
and that he had found him idling around a month ago with no 
apparent reason.” 

“Yes, sir; I was trying to discover from Adam’s wife who it 
was that lived up here; but she told me so many fixings out of 
her head about these ladies that I come to the conclusion they 
wasn’t the ladies I was looking for. Miss Smith knows me, sir; and 
I've been very ill lately—the doctor tells me I’m not long to live.” 

“Oh, you folks always think you're dying if you've got a cold. 
You’re begging, I see.” 

“Yes, sir; I was asking this lady to help me. I’m dying of 
consumption, sir.” 

The man’s manner was quiet enough. Durgan saw that both 
the sisters were intensely excited. The elder had her emotion 
perfectly under control; the younger looked almost fierce in the 
strain of some distress. What surprised him was that his 
protection was equally unwelcome to both. He could see, spite 
of their thanks, that, in trouble as they were, their first desire now 
was that he should be gone. 

“T do not trust this man,” Dargan said. “I would rather stay 
within call till you dismiss him.” 

“Tm all right sir,” said the darkie, again respectfully. 

“He won't do us any harm,” cried Bertha eagerly. 

“T know who he is,” said Miss Smith; “I know him to be 
unfortunate, Mr. Durgan.” 

Yet Durgan saw dismay written on Bertha’s face as surely as if 
they had been attacked by open violence. 

“Birdie, go out with Mr. Durgan and wait. You cannot be 
afraid to leave me while he is near.” 

“T will not! I will not!” cried the younger with more 
vehemence than seemed necessary. So excited was she that she 
stamped her foot as she spoke. 

The tension was relieved by what seemed propriety on the 
stranger’s part. 

“Tll go away, then,” he said. “I don’t want to make the 
young lady cry. I sha’n’t make you any trouble, ladies.” He 
backed out to where Durgan stood on the verandah. 

“ Wait, I'll give you something,” said Miss Smith. “You ought 
to have good food.” She went to her desk, and came out giving 
him a folded banknote, 

“Thank you, ma’am, Good day.” He went on a few steps 
and looked back, as if expecting Durgan to conduct him off the 
premises, ' 
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“Td be much obliged, sir, if you'd show me the short way— 
I’m weak, sir.” 

Dargan indicated the trail, and followed to make sure that he 
did not return through the bushes. 

As they went, Durgan saw him unfold the banknote and take 
from inside a slip of written paper. 

The mulatto went steadily down the mountain, without so 
much as looking at the kitchen door whence Eve was regarding 
him with eager interest. 

Adam had beer in the meadow at the time of this incident. 
When going down to the post-office on his regular evening errand, 
he stopped to ask Durgan if the “yaller boy” had any genuine 
errand. And on the way up he stopped again, with trouble in 
his eyes, to give the information that "Dolphus was spending the 
night there, and had suggested staying in this salubrious spot for 
his health. 

Durgan discovered that Adam, and his own negro labourers, 
regarded the sickly and tawdry New Yorker as a peculiarly 
handsome specimen of their race—quite the gentleman, and 
irresistibly attractive to any negress—and that they agreed in 
denouncing his looks and manners solely on account of the 
possibly vagrant affections of their own women. 

Durgan believed the stranger’s errand to be purely mercenary, 
and feared that he was levying some sort of blackmail on Miss 
Smith. He feared, too, that Eve was abetting. 


Cuaprer XII, 


Next morning Bertha rode down to the village. Later, Durgan 
heard that she had visited ‘Dolphus, taken pains to get him a 
more comfortable lodging, and left him a basket of sundry 
nourishing foods. More than this, she had sat and talked with 
him in a friendly way for quite an hour. When she passed up 
the hill again, Durgan observed that she appeared calm and 
contented. She stopped to give him an invitation. 

“My sister requires your attendance at supper o'clock this 
evening—no excuse accepted.” 

“Why this evening?” he asked. 

“For two reasons. First, weare very grateful for your kindness 
yesterday, and sister wanted to ‘make up.’ Secondly, she was 
making your favourite chicken salad. Perhaps you think that is 
all one reason, but the second part makes your acceptance 
imperative, as the salad will be already made.” 
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At sundown Durgan surrendered himself to the attractions of 
the gracious sisters and the delicacies of their table. 

When Adam and his wife had been dismissed, and the three 
were sitting on the darkling verandah, watching the vermilion 
west, Miss Smith reminded them that she had the bread to “set” 
for next day. Bertha and Durgan were playing cards. She went 
through the dining-room to the kitchen at the back of the house, 
She was not gone long, barely half an hour; the sky had scarcely 
faded and the lamp but just been lit, when she came back calm 
and gentle as ever. 

Durgan was not calm. He felt his hand tremble as he brought 
from the shelf a book which Bertha had asked for. 

Ten minutes before, a contention had arisen between himself 
and Bertha as to the time of the moon’s rising. To satisfy himself 
he had walked on the soft grass as far as the gable of the house 
nearest his footpath. Watching a moment in the shadow, he had 
heard a movement in the wood. As the first moon rays lit tho 
gloom, he saw the figure of a woman standing on the low bough 
of an old oak and reaching a long arm toward an upper branch, 
All the oaks here were stunted and easy toclimb. That this was 
Adam’s wife, he did not doubt till, when she had lightly jumped 
down, he discerned that she was returning attended by the dogs. 

Durgan went back hastily lest Bertha should follow him. He 
reported only the rising of the moon. A moment’s thought con- 
vinced him that he had been invited that evening for the purpose 
of keeping Bertha from the knowledge of her sister’s errand. No 
one but Miss Smith could have taken the dogs. He guessed that 
she had fulfilled some promise to the boy *Dolphus—some 
promise given him on the slip of paper in the banknote, of putting 
money where he might seek it, Amazing as the method resorted 
to was, Durgan felt no doubt that Miss Smith’s action was wise 
and right in her own eyes, but he was convinced that she was 
putting herself in danger. 

He lingered a little while, not knowing what todo. Then he 
spoke of ’Dolphus, taking occasion to explain the extreme distrust 
he felt concerning the man and the degraded nature which so 
many of this class had exhibited. 

Both sisters seemed interested, but not greatly. 

“Of course, we never thought whether we liked or disliked 
him,” cried Bertha. “That is not the way one thinks of men 
like that. We knew him to have been unfortunate; and he is 
certainly very ill.” 

Miss Smith said, with a kind smile lighting up her face: “I 
think, Mr. Durgan, you don’t mean that even a ‘thieving yellow 
VOL. OXXIX, L 
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nigger’ hasn’t an immortal soul. Even if we can’t get real 
religion into his mind, we can show him kindness which must 
help him to believe in the mercy of God—not” (she added in 
humble haste) “that I have ever been kind to him, but I guess 
Birdie tried to be this morning.” 

Durgan was never far from the thought that the slave-owning 
race were resporsible for the very existence of a people who had 
been nourished and multiplied in their homes for the sake of gain. 

“Not only for the soul he has, but for the diseased body of 
him, for all that he suffers and for all the injury he does—he and 
all his class—” Durgan stopped. Both women were looking at 
him inquiringly. “Before God I take my share of the blame 
and shame of it. But it is one thing to be guilty, and another to 
know how to make reparation. Take an illustration from the 
brood of snakes in the cliff here. In some slight way you are 
responsible even for their existence, for you ought to have had the 
parents killed. But you cannot benefit this brood by kindness ; 
you would wrong the world by protecting them. Believe me, I 
have been reared among these people; I know the good and bad 
of them; a rattlesnake is less dangerous than a man like this 
’Dolphus. While I would defend such fellows as Adam with my 
life, if need be, I believe that I should do the best thing for the 
world in killing such creatures as "Dolphus and Adam’s wife. 
While such as I ought to bear the punishment of their sins and 
our own in the next world, the best reparation we could make in 
this would be to slaughter them.” 

Bertha had listened, fascinated by his most unusual earnestness 
of manner. But at the last words she rose hastily and went out 
with averted face. The tardy moon was now high. They saw 
her pacing the walk between the tall flowers of the garden beds. 

Miss Smith watched her a moment with eyes of loving solicitude, 
then said: “ I’m sure you think you’re speaking right down truth, 
Mr. Durgan, but, you see, I’m a Christian, and I b’lieve the Lord 
Jesus died for ‘Dolphus and Eve, and not for rattlers. That 
makes all the difference.” 

“And yet, it isa fact that, among the men and women for 
whom He died, there are fires of evil which can only burn them- 
selves out.” 

“ All things are possible with God,” said she. 

He made no reply. He was always impressed by the spiritual 
strength of this delicate woman. After a moment’s pause it 
occurred to him to ask simply : 

“ What is your sister frightened of—I mean at different times ? 
She seems to suffer from fears.” 
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Slowly she raised her faded blue eyes to him with a look of 
deep sorrow and puzzled inquiry. “I don’t know. She won't 
talk to me about it—Bertha won't.” 

“ Bat surely ——” 

“Yes, I ought to know all she thinks, and be able to help her. 
Perhaps I know there may be something I won’t admit to myself. 
But, Mr. Durgan, I’m real glad if she talks to you, for it’s bad 
for her to be so lonesome. She had a great shock once, Bertha 
had. If you can make her talk to you, it'll do her good, 
Mr. Durgan.” 

Durgan obediently went out, and walked a few minutes with 
Bertha in the further shadow of the garden. 

“Why did you say it?” she asked. ‘How could you talk of 
its being good to kill anyone?” 

“My child!” he exclaimed, and then, more calmly, “ you know 
well what I meant. We all know perfectly that there is a leprosy 
of soul as well as of body, for which on this side death we see no 
cure, of which even God must see that the world would be well 
rid. We cannot act on our belief; we leave it in His hands.” 

“Don’t say it! Don’t even hint at such a thing again!” In 
a moment she exclaimed, in-a voice of tears: “ What does God 
care? Ah me! when I look back and see my childhood—such 
high hope, such trustful prayer! Who gave that heart of hope 
but the God of whom you speak? Who taught the little soul the 
courage to trust and pray? And the hope is dead, the courage 
crushed, the prayers—may my worst enemy be saved from such 
answer, if answer there is, to prayer!” 

She leaned her head against a tree, sobbing bitterly. 

He supposed that ’Dolphus, bringing memories of a previous 
time, had unnerved her. 

“You bad a happy childhood.” He spoke soothingly, hardly 
with interrogation. 

She looked up fiercely. ‘ You call God a father! It was my 
father who taught me to pray. He—ah! you cannot think how 
beautiful he was, how loving, how fond of all beautiful things! 
He taught me to pray for him. He said that he could not pray 
for himself—that he had no faith. I knelt by his knee every day, 
and prayed, as he taught me, for him and for sister and for 
myself, but most of all for him. Then Hermie became religious 
—dear, gentle, self-denying sister—-and I cannot doubt that sho 
spent half her time in prayer for him because he wasn’t 
converted.” 

“ And he died?” asked Durgan. 
“Yes; he died.” It seemed to him that she shuddered. 
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“Had you ever anything to do with people who believe that 
the dead can return to speak to us, or appear to us?” 

She raised her head and looked at him with interest. 

“T once knew a man,” continued Durgan, “who believed in 
such things, who saw such visions.” 

“Do you mean the man called Charlton Beardsley ?” 

Durgan was much surprised by hearing the name of his wife’s 
protégé from such a source. “I should not have supposed that 
you had ever even heard his name. When he came to this 
country you must have been at school.” 

“T had just left school. Tell me what he is like. Is he bad 
or good ?” 

“T thought him simple, and much mistaken.” 

“Ts he a wicked man?” 

“T did not think him so then: I have not seen him since.” 

“He lives with Mrs. Durgan now, and is a great invalid. 
Surely you must know if he is a wicked man?” 

“ Was it the Blounts who told you about him?” 

“Yes—Mr. Blount mentioned it before youcame.” He thought 
her words came with hesitation—“ But I have wanted to ask you. 
He was called a mesmerist too—do you believe that one man’s 
will could possess another person, and make that person do— 
well, any wicked thing?” 

“There was some talk about what was called ‘mesmerism’ 
among Beardsley’s followers. He had nothing to do with it, I 
think. I do not believe in one man controlling another to the 
extent you speak of. If it can happen it is so rare as not to be 
worth thought.” 

She sat silently thinking. 

And he was egotistic enough to suppose that the unkindness of 
mentioning his wife might now occur to her! But when she 
spoke again he saw that she was only absorbed in her own 
thoughts. 

“T suppose you are right.” She sighed. 

He said, “I am surprised to find your former life and mine 
have ever touched so nearly as that we should have taken interest 
in the same man. He was not a public medium—only known to 
a very few people. I spoke of his seeing ghosts only because I 
wanted an opportunity to ask you if you were frightened of 
ghosts.” 

“Oh, no; I am not. I have been better taught than that. 
Why should you ask?” 

“T see I should be ashamed of asking such a question.” 

“Ah! I understand. I talk so wildly at times, I have been 
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so foolishly, childishly talkative, that you think me capable of 
any folly. You cannot despise me as I despise myself; but—oh, 
Mr. Durgan—at times I am very unhappy. If I were not terribly 
afraid to die, my greatest fear would sometimes be that I should 
live another day. It is not melodrama; it is not hysterics; it 
is the plain, sober truth; but I am sorry that I have let you 
know it.” 

Then, saying good-night, she added, “I have the best sister in 
the world. I want to live bravely and be happy for her sake ; and 
you can best help me by forgetting what I have said and done. 
I had the best father in the world: by the memory of your lost 
daughter, help me to be worthy of him.” 


Caapter XIII. 


Wuen Durgan had said good-night to the sisters, he made the 
warm moonlight night an excuse for wandering. He sat down a 
little way off, able to watch the lights in the house, and also the 
stunted oak into whose keeping he had seen Miss Smith confide 
something. He felt pretty sure that, as soon as the house was 
shut up for the night, the dogs as usual within, Dolphus would 
appear to take money from the tree. 

The house was closed; the curtained windows ‘coased to glow; 
but no one climbed the tree. 

The oaks were on rocky, windy ground, the old trees gnarled 
and conspicuous above the denser growth of low shrub. The 
thought of spying on any of Miss Smith’s plans was revolting : 
his only wish was to see that the negro did not approach the 
house. He felt at last compelled to descend to this tree, to be 
sure that no one lurked near it. He had marked it by a peculiar 
fork in its upper part, but he lost sight of this fork on entering 
the thin wood, and moved about carefully for some time before he 
found it, and then no one was to be seen. He stood non-plussed, 
wondering how long he ought to guard the house. 

The white light fell on the small leaves and the grey moss and 
lichen which covered the oak branches. It cast sharp interlacing 
shadows beneath. The under thicket was of those small, aromatic 
azaleas which can put forth their modest pink and white blossoms 
in sterile places. To these bushes has been given a rare sweet 
scent, to console them for lack of splendour. Durgan’s senses 
were lulled by this scent, by the soft air and glamoar of light. 
He stood a long while, not unwillingly, intent upon every sight 
and sound. No hint of any human presence came near him. 
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It seemed to him at length that he heard steps a long way 
down the hill on the cart road. He thought he heard voices. 

Now he felt sure the negro was coming, and he was exceedingly 
angry to believe that Eve was with him. Who else could be 
there? He shuddered to think that this false, soulless creature 
knew every door and window in the house, every soft place in the 
hearts of her mistresses, perhaps every fear they entertained. 
With her to help, and with some prior knowledge of the sisters’ 
secret as the basis of his operations, what tortures might not this 
villain inflict, what robbery might he not commit, without fear of 
accusation? Durgan felt angry with Eve: the other only roused 
his contempt. With real rage, a passion strong in his southern 
nature, he slipped silently out, ready to confront the two. 

But now again there was silence. He could hear nothing. At 
every turn the lone beauty of the place met him like a benediction. 
He waited. There was nothing—no one. 

Then—ah, what was that sound? what could it be—like a gasp 
or sigh, far away or near? One soft but terrible sob. That was 
all: but Durgan felt his spirit quail. His rage was gone; he did 
not notice its absence. 

The moments in which he listened seemed long, but almost 
instantly he found himself wondering if he had really heard 
anything at all. He went as quickly and quietly as he could, 
by the trail and the mine, to the road below, and saw ’Dolphus 
some way beneath, walking slowly, not up but down the road. 
The casual aspect of his figure, the slight consumptive cough, 
effaced the weird sensation of a minute before. 

“Hi!” cried Durgan. 

Bertha’s terriers in the barn barked cheerfully in answer to his 
well-known voice. The mountain echoed a moment. 

’Dolphus stood, hat in hand. A fit of coughing seized him, 
Durgan went down the road. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“ Trapping for coon, sir.” 

“ Not coon.” 

“Yes, sir; I was prospecting for a likely place to set a trap. 
The gentleman I’ve been servant to, wrote and said he’d pay 
me for coon skins.” 

“You lie.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

He stood still submissively. The full light of the moon fell on 
him between the shadows of the high and drooping trees. The 
dust of the road absorbed, and partly returned, the pearly light. 
The sylvan beauty of this sheltered bank was all around. What 
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a sorry and absurd figure the mulatto made! His silky hair, 
parted in the middle and much oiled, received also the glint of 
the moon. His long side whiskers hung to his shoulders; his 
false jewelry flashed. This man, whose shirt-fronts and manners 
were already the envy of darkydom in Deer Cove, looked indeed 
so pitiful an object in these rich surroundings, that Durgan felt 
that he had overrated his power for mischief. 

“T said you lied. What do you mean by saying ‘ yes’?” 

“T would not contradict you, sir. Reckon I lied. I’m a dying 
man, sir; you could knock me down with a straw, sir.” 

“* What are you doing here?” 

“T came to doa service for Miss Smith. She’s a holy one, sir. 
When I found I wasn’t long to live, I thought I oughter serve 
her if I could.” 

“Serve her? You are trying some sort of trick to get money.” 

“Miss Smith’ll see that I’m comfortable as long as I live, sir. 
Taat’s all I want.” 

“You're trying some game to enrich yourself; and you've got 
Adam’s wife helping you.” 

’Dolphus laughed out; it was a weak, hysterical giggle. “ Beg 
pardon, sir, but the woman ain’t in it. Beg pardon, I can’t help 
laughing, sir. Reckon good, religious ladies would be a sight 
better off without that thieving yaller girl waiting on them.” 

He laughed weakly till he coughed again. 

Durgan, revolted beyond measure, swore within himself that 
Eve should never pollute the house of the gisters by entering it 
again. 

“Get home. Get out of my sight. If you come out here 
again, I’ll have the General turn you out of the district.” 

He spoke as to a dog, but the dog did not turn and run. He 
leaned against a tree out of sheer weakness, but faced his enemy 
steadily. 

“No, sir; you can’t frighten me, ’cause I'm a dying man, 
anyway. Miss Smith, she’ll speak to the General, and to the 
Almighty too, for me. I'll die easier ’cause I know she will.” 
His voice had grown thin, and now vibrated with excitement. 
“T’ve just got one thing more to say, sir. You'll see I’m not 
frightened of you when I say it. If you knew the sort o’ wife 
you've got, sir, and what she’s been hiding, you’d look after her 
better than you do; and if you value your salvation, you'll stand 
by the pious little lady on the hill; you'll be happier when you 
come to die.” 

“Look here, my gool fellow; you're very ill, I see; you're 
delirious, Go home and get to bed, r 
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“Yes, sir; I'll go. But study on what I’ve said, sir; for it’s 
gospel truth, as I’m a dying man.” 

“Can you manage to go alone? Shall I wake Adam to help 
you home?” 

"Dolphus laughed again. “No, don’t fetch Adam, sir. Ill go 
safer alone.” 

Durgan, now convinced that hectic fever had produced delirium, 
went as far as Adam’s cabin to consult him. To his surprise, he 
found it empty. 


CaartTer XIV. 


Wuen the next day was breaking, Durgan wakened to the sound 
of footsteps and loud lamenting. Adam, weeping like a heart- 
broken school-boy, in terrified haste stumbled into the door of 
the hut. 

“ Marsa Neil, suh, I’ve been huntin’ her the whole night long, 
an’ I’ve found her done dead. Marsa, come, for de good Lord’s 
sake! She’s lying all by herself on de ground. Oh, oh, my poor 
gal; my pore honey!” 

He was now running away again, and Durgan was following. 
In the thick of the forest, in a hollow of coarse fern, lay the 
pretty Eve—a bronze figure of exquisite workmanship. One 
small dark wound was seen above her heart, where the torn 
muslin of her bodice revealed the beautiful rounding of neck and 
breast. She lay with her face upturned, and death’s seal of peace 
upon her lips. Big Adam knelt sobbing by her side, trying to 
cloze the fringed eyelids which allowed one crescent line of the 
velvet eye to be seen. 

“ Adam, tell me what you know.” Durgan’s imperious tone was 
a needed tonic. 

The big negro drew himself up and controlled his sobs. With 
a gesture toward the dead of great simplicity, he said, “I know 
nuthin’, marsa—nuthin’ but this! Miss Smith, she sen’ me 
last night with a lettah for the Gen’ral. The hoss los’ a shoe, so 
I Jeave him an’ walk. I come home very late, near middle of 
night, an’ 1 meet that yaller boy, all up an’ dressed, in the Cove. 
So I run home, an’ my poor gal was gone from the cabin. I’se 
been lookin’ for her the whole night through till I foun’ 
her. Oh, oh! Marse Neil! my poro, pore gal!” He broke 
down again in tears, casting himself beside the corpse on the 
ground. 

Durzan looked at the two with indescribable sorrow. How he 
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had desired to have this woman out of the way—Adam free from 
his thraldom, the sisters from her mischief-making! Now! 
There is naught on earth can grieve the heart of the living like 
the face of the dead. 

The dawn brightened; the birds sang peans of joy; the gay 
wind danced; and over the woman who had been so light and 
winsome a part of yesterday’s life, a rigid chill had crept which 
made her to-day a part only of the dark cold earth. Durgan 
stood with head bowed. He remembered the day his father had 
bought her, a babe with her mother, to save them from darker 
fate. In this dead body was the blood of fathers who, calling 
themselves American gentleman, had, one generation after another, 
sold their own children as slaves. What chance had she to have 
in her nerve or fibre that could vibrate to any sense of good? If 
her spirit had now passed to plead at the bar of some great 
judgment-hall, on whose head must the doom of her transgressions 
fall? 

At length he knelt on one knee and laid his hand on Adam’s 
head. “Don’t cry so! Ob, Adam; you've got your old master’s son 
to love, you big nigger. Icouldn’t do without you. You'll kill 
yourself crying for the poor girl like that.” 

Adam struggled like a manful child, and subdued his grief in 
order to show how deep was his gratitude for this kindness. 

“We were both reared on the same old place, Adam. You'll 
not forget that I’m lonely in the world now, too, and a poor 
working man like yourself—oh, Adam!” 

Adam rose up. “This nigger will try and bear up an’ not 
shame you, Marsa Neil. This nigger will never forget your 
kindness this day, Marsa Neil, suh.” 

Since seeing that the woman was dead, Durgan had assumed 
that the low soft sob which had chilled his heart the night before 
was nothing else than Eve’s death groan. It seemed apparent 
that she had been stabbed to the heart too suddenly to have had 
more than a moment’s consciousness of death. He supposed that 
’"Dolphus had perhaps been watched and waylaid by Eve, and in a 
half delirious moment had thus disposed of her to avoid sharing 
the money he was seeking. 

Durgan took his bearing to find out where he now was, and 
climbed to catch sight of the tree by which he had watched the 
evening before. But as soon as he could see the upper part of 
the hill, he perceived that it was by no means sure such a sound 
could have been heard so far. This annoyed him, as he wished to 
send his testimony at once to the magistrate at Hilyard. When 
he remembered how ’Dolphus had laughed at the mention of Eve 
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how he had raved about his innocent intentions, and even ventured 
to slander Mrs. Durgan, of whose existence it would seem he could 
only know through Eve's gossip, Durgan felt persuaded of his 
dangerous mental state, and that there was no safety for the 
community till this poor irresponsible creature was in confine- 
ment. The cool daring of offering advice on his own domestic 
affairs was what above all convinced Durgan of his delirious 
condition. 

He wrote a statement for the magistrate, giving such evidence 
as he could, and his belief that "Dolphus was the only person 
within reach of the place where the crime was committed. 

Leaving Adam to watch beside his dead, Durgan went himself 
to Deer Cove, sent one of his labourers to Hilyard and the other 
tothe Blounts, set a guard over the house where ’Dolphus slept, 
and roused the village to Adam’s aid. 
~ It was not until he had done all he could in the interests of 
justice and humanity, and was again returning to his solitary hut, 
that it struck him for the first time how strange it was that this 
sorrowful thing should occur within the radius of Bertha’s 
unaccountable terrors, that a cruel crafty stroke, such as she 
would appear to dread, had actually been struck within the 
purlieu of her hiding-place. 


(To be continued.) 
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Some Aspects of Horace Walpole. 
“ Tous les genres sont bons,” said Voltaire, “hors le genre ennuyeux.” 


Horace Waxpoue has been dubbed spiteful, frivolous, and affected ; 
Macaulay describes him as “the most eccentric, the most artificial, 
the most fastidious, the most capricious of men...a bundle of 
inconsistent whims”; but even Macaulay—after lashing himself 
into a rhetorical rage—still admitted that “no man who has 
written so much is so seldom tiresome.” 

It may be that Walpole’s gift of investing the most insignificant 
episodes with humour or interest, and of giving an unexpected 
witty turn to the most trifling phrases—a gift rare among 
Englishmen—will never be universally appreciated, though it 
may appeal to those who echo Dr. Johnson’s dictum that literature 
should help us either to enjoy or endure life; and it will certainly 
please the people who hold (with Mr. Augustine Birrell) that 
“every author, be he grave or gay, should try to make his book 
as ingratiating as possible”; that books exist to please, “to 
lighten the burden of men’s lives, to make them for a while 
forget their sorrows and their sins.” 

Those possessed of the saving grace of humour may be diverted 
from their cares in the delightful company of that sagacious 
mondain, who, being in temperament and constitution unfitted 
for an active life, consoled himself with books, antiquities, flowers, 
and philosophy. 

“ Visions,” he says, “have always been my pasture; and so far from 
growing old enough to quarrel with their emptiness, I almost think there 
is no wisdom comparable to that of exchanging what are called the 
realities of life for dreams. Old castles, old pictures, old histories, and 
the babble of old people, make one live into centuries that cannot dis- 
appoint one. The dead have lost their power of deceit; one can trust 
Catherine de Medici now.” 


There exists a type of mind which instinctively suspects that 
an amusing man needs must be frivolous, and to such a mind the 
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wit and wisdom of Horace Walpole will never be apparent. He 
is utterly incomprehensible to those who confound dullness with 
profundity, and who will not believe that gravity is often merely 
a mask for mediocrity. 

He has, indeed, been much misunderstood. 


“His features,” says Macaulay, “were covered by mask within mask. 
When the outer disguise of obvious affectation was removed, you were 
still as far as ever from seeing the real man.” 


After taking away these masks of his own making, Macaulay's 
comments show how entirely he misread the casual reflections of 
a humorist who described himself as loving extremes, “and, next 
to perfect wit, perfect nonsense, when it is original.” 


“ We are all so much in the dark about most things,” he writes to Lady 
Ossory, “that when we attempt to reason we often fall into great 
absurdities ; but, giving the reins to nonsense, it is heads or tails whether 
we do not light upon sense... . Gout, pain, and confinement have made 
me hate everything serious, and I try to paint all my thoughts couleur de 
rose, which is my philosophy.” 


The truth can be so twisted by eloquence as to leave in the 
reader's mind the impression that he need not trouble himself 
to investigate the puerilities of this literary fop whom the great 
Scotchman has weighed in the balance and found wanting: 


“He played innumerable parts,” says Macaulay, “and over-acted them 
all.... Hescoffed at courts, and kept a chronicle of the most trifling 
scandal; at society, and was blown about by its slightest veering of 
opinion; at rank, and never for a moment forgot he was an Honourable. 
The conformation of his mind was such that whatever was small seemed 
to him great, and whatever was great seemed to him little.” 


In his excellent ‘Memoir of Horace Walpole,’ Mr. Austin 
Dobson wonders why Macaulay should have hated Walpole so 
vehemently; the explanation, if there is any, seems to lie 
in certain passages of Charles Lamb’s Essay on ‘Imperfect 
Sympathies’ : 


__“ There is an order of imperfect intellects (under which mine must be 
content to rank), which in its constitution is essentially anti-Caledonian, 
The owners of the sort of faculties I allude to, have minds rather sugges- 
tive than comprehensive. They have no pretences to much clearness or 
precision in their ideas, or in their manner of expressing them... , 
They beat up a little game peradventure—and leave it to knottier heads, 
more robust constitutions, to run it down. The light that lights them is 
not steady and polar, but mutable and shifting.... They will throw 
out a random word, in or out of season, and be content to let it pass for 
what it is worth. They cannot speak always as if they were upon their 
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oath—but must be understood, speaking or writing, with some abate- 
ment.... Their minds, as I have said before, are suggestive merely. 
The brain of a true Caledonian (if I am not mistaken) is constituted 
upon quite a different plan.... You never catch his mind in an undress. 
He never hints or suggests anything, but unlades his stock of leas in 
perfect order and completeness. Above all, you must beware of indirect 
expressions before a Caledonian. Clap an extinguisher upon your irony, 
if you are unhappily blest with it. Remember you are upon your 
oath.” 


Bearing in mind the foregoing words, it becomes easy to see 
how Macaulay’s standpoint was so essentially opposed to Horace 
Walpole’s as to preclude the possibility of that sympathy without 
which understanding must always be limited. 


“ His writings,” says Macaulay, “rank as high among the delicacies of 
intellectual epicures as the Strasburg pies among the dishes described in 
the Almanach des Gourmands. But, as the paté de foie-gras owes its 
excellence to the diseases of the wretched animal which furnishes it, and 
would be good for nothing if it were not made of livers preternaturally 
swollen, so none but an unhealthy and disorganised mind could have pro- 
duced such literary luxuries as the works of Walpole.” 


This is indeed crushing, but if one’s interest in Walpole is not 
destroyed by such a verdict, and one can still turn to his corre- 
spondence, one searches in vain for evidence of his “unhealthy 
and disorganised mind,” and finds instead frequent signs of his 
affection for his friends, and of kindly feeling only partially dis- 
guised beneath amiable irony and pleasant légereté. 


“You may imagine, madam,” he writes to Lady Ossory, “how much I 
was touched with Lady Anne’s sensibility for me; and, to give you some 
proof of mine, the very next reflection was that I was sorry she promises 
to have so much. It is one of those virtues, whose kingdom is not of 
this world, but hike patience is for ever tried, with the greater disadvan- 
tage of wanting power to remedy half the misfortune it feels for... . 
I have often said that this world is a comedy to those who think, and a 
tragedy to those who feel; and sensibility has not only to suffer for 
others, but is sure of its own portion too. Had I children, and the 
option of bestowing dispositions on them, I should be strangely puzzled 
to decide. Could one refuse them feelings that make them amiable, or 
confer what ensures unhappiness? ... I have no opinion of my own 
wisdom, and little of anybody else’s.... No man was ever yet great 
enough to build that system in which other men could not discover 
flaws. All our reasoning, therefore, is very imperfect, and that is my 
reason for being so seldom serious, and for never disputing.” 


These are not the utterances of a man whose works were 
“ destitute of every charm which is derived from elevation or 
from tenderness of sentiment,” who “sneered at everybody,” and 
“put on every action the worst construction which it would 
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bear”; but Macaulay, when he had finished his celebrated Essay, 
was evidently satisfied with his work: “I was up at four this 
morning to put the last touch to it,” he says; “1 often differ with 
the majority about other people’s writings, and still oftener about 
my own, and therefore I may very likely be mistaken, but I think 
this article will be a hit.” No one can deny that Macaulay 
chose a subject which enabled him to display his unrivalled 
capacity for brilliant rhetoric and sparkling antithesis, but it is 
not surprising that Lady Holland and Miss Mary Berry protested 
against his unrecognisable portrait of their friend. 

It is amusing to note how the distinguished professional author 
—though affecting to despise the man whom he jeeringly classed 
as “a gentleman-usher at heart”—seems to have been irritated 
by his attitude towards “that little republic which proudly 
calls itself the Commonwealth of Letters,” and by his frequent 
assurances that his own achievements were merely to divert 
himself. 


“One of his innumerable whims,” says Macaulay, “ was an extreme 
unwillingness to be considered a man of letters. Not that he was 
indifferent to literary fame. Far from it! But he had set his heart 
on incompatible objects. He wished to be a celebrated author, and yet 
to be a mere idle gentleman, one of those Epicurean Gods of the earth 
who do nothing at all, and who pass their existence in the contemplation 
of their own perfections. He did not like to have anything in common 
with the wretches who lodged in the little courts behind St. Martin’s 
church, and stole out on Sundays to dine with their bookseller.” 


Walpole’s rank seems to have been a capital offence in the eyes 
of Macaulay, who attributes to him such an overwhelming con- 
sciousness of his own importance as a satiric novelist might 
depict in a pompous parvenu. 

Nor does Walpole’s manner of deprecating the compliments of 
his admirers bear out Macaulay’s estimate of him: 


“ Honours to me,” he writes, “are never unaccompanied by retrospect 
to myself, where I behold nothing but a wretched skeleton, conscious of a 
thousand faults and defects, ill-skinned over with one or two studied and 
negative virtues, and at my best time possessed of only mediocre and 
commonplace talent.... I have just received a poem, called ‘ Whitten- 
ham Hill,’ in which I am hailed as a father of ancient lore. I can but 
laugh at my own parti-coloured life—sometimes at Paris, and an editor 
of Grammont; sometimes playing all night at pharoah with Mme. de 
Mirepoix, or at loo with a still greater favourite*; now writing fables 





* Mme. du Deffand. The “ Lady Henry Delafield” of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s recent novel. 
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for Lady Anne, and verses for the Graces, then accused as a plotting 
Republican; while, at best, the truth is, as I told the late Lord Holland 
when I set up my printing press, 


‘Some have for wits and some for poets passed, 
Turned printers next, and proved plain fools at last!’” 


The Walpole crest—a head wearing the old official fool’s cap 
and bells—seems to suggest that the love of humour may have 
been hereditary, and the motto Fart que sentiat ia appropriate 
enough to a man whose pen was not always upon its guard, but 
was apt to write “ whatever came into its nib.” 

The charm of Walpole’s letters—and especially of those to the 
vivacious and sympathetic Lady Ossory—lies chiefly in their 
epontaneity, which takes at times such unexpected turns, that, by 
people of a different cast of mind, Horace Walpole has been 
considered most affected at the times when he was the most 
natural. “As I generally write in a hurry and say anything 
that comes into my head, it may be that nonsense will be the 
first to present itself,” he says, trusting that his correspondent 
will prefer “natural nonsense, once in ten days, to the sublime 
galimatias which one is composing for eight months in winter 
quarters.” 

He had the faculty of extracting amusement from the most 
uppromising materials, and in his old age, when crippled with 
gout, could find entertainment in something so far removed from 
his own pursuits as a treatise on hunting : 


“ As I always reckon that any book pays me in which I find one passage 
that pleases me, or tells me something new (I mean that I care to learn, 
for, as to novelty, every book of science could tell me what I don’t know), 
I found one jewel in Mr. Beckford’s for which I would have perused a 
folio. His huntsman christened one of his hounds Iyman, ‘Lyman,’ 
said the squire, ‘why, James, what does Lyman mean?’ ‘Lord, sir!’ 
said James, ‘ what does anything mean?’ Iam transported with James’s 
good sense and philosophy. It comforts me for all the books of science 
which I do not understand, and is an answer to all the pretended know- 
ledge upon earth, and if Mr. Beckford were a classic I would change my 
motto of Fari que sentiat for What does anything mean?” 


To fully understand the gusto with which he quoted James’s 
reply, we must remember how long he had looked on at the 
comedy of life, and how many systems of philosophy he had 
lived to see rise and fall. Vanitas vanitatum omnia vanitas, but 
“even moralising is entertaining when one laughs.” 

If wearied with much thinking on subjects beyond one’s grasp, 
it is consoling to turn to the “lazy maxims” of this worldly 
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recluse, who candidly admitted all philosophy to be more or less 
a mockery, and who nearly always had a smile for his own 
weaknesses and those of his fellow mortals. 

His comments on men, women, and books, afford endless enter- 
tainment, though he will not plead guilty to the indictment of 
being a learned man: 


“My knowledge of everything is picked up from memoirs, novels, ete. 
I never dealt in substantial works; and, though few simple gentlemen 
have read more, my memory is a chaos of odds and ends, and fit for 
nobody’s use but my own. How should I, madam, recommend a course of 
reading, who hold learning very cheap, and read only for amusement, and 
never perused six pages of Scotch metaphysics in all my days?” 


Walpole’s place as an author we do not profess to determine ; 
his compilation of the ‘Works of Royal and Noble Authors,’ 
his ingenious ‘Historic Doubts concerning Richard IIL,’ his 
‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ his ‘Treatise on Landscape Gardening,’ 
his ‘Memoirs of the Courts of the Georges,’ all have a certain 
attraction, varying in strength according to the tastes of the 
reader. His ‘Castle of Otranto,’ though poor enough according 
to the standards of our day, was nevertheless the first book of its 
kind and the avant-couricr of the modern romantic novel. Its 
writer was not content with his own achievements : 


“Were I to recommence life,” he declares in 1787, “I do not believe 
that any consideration could induce me to be an author. I wish to be 
forgotten, and though that will be my lot, it will not be so, so soon as 1 
wish. In short (and it is pride, not humility, that is the source of my 
present sentiments) I have a great contempt for middling writers. We 
have not only betrayed want of genius but want of judgment; how can 
one of my grovelling class open a page of a standard author and not blush 
at his own stuff? I took up ‘The First Part of Henry IV.’ t’other day 
abd was ready to set fire to my own printing house.” 


But whatever Walpole’s place as an author, as a correspondent 
—even in that age of letter-writing—he was unequalled. His 
style, full of bizarre comparisons, humorous reflections, and 
quaint characteristic touches, is difficult to analyse, and has 
never been successfully imitated. No man was better able to 
write amusingly about nothing at all, no man could be more 
agreeable in his manner of bewailing the decay of his own fancy 
ind imagination; he laments that his memory is “no better 
than that of the man in the moon, which lasts but a month,” and 
complains that “there are no more events than in Paradise, not 
even a new peer made.” On politics, personalities, poets, philo- 
sophy, art, antiquities, everything in the world—and a great 
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deal more besides—he is always entertaining ; even the constant 
allusions to the wretched state of his health are never wearisome ; 
“T will not tell your Ladyship what I have suffered, because 
lovers and good Christians are alone allowed to brag of their 
pains and to be very vain of being very miserable.” 

Though he maintained—and most truly—that the nonsense 
of one age is not the nonsense of another age, despite the lapse 
of time his charm endures ; his wit wears far better than that of 
“the inimitable Selwyn,” with whom he would never have thought 
of comparing himself. 

Definitions of wit or humour are useless and absurd, for despite 
rules and theories, the fact will always remain that people are 
only amused by what amuses them; and what inspires one man 
with feelings of delight, may not call forth from his brother-man 
even the subdued smile which was all that Lord Chesterfield 
considered decorous. 

Lord Chesterfield, could he have read Horace Walpole’s 
letters to Lady Ossory, would probably—though he had much in 
common with the writer—have seen more to censure than to 
applaud. For the pleasure of those who neither bear resemblance 
to Chesterfield nor Macaulay, the following characteristic frag- 
ment is inserted : 


“Poor human nature, what a contradiction it is! To-day, it is all 
rheumatism and morality and sits with a death’s head before it: to- 
morrow, it is dancing! Oh, my lady, my lady, what will you say when 
the next thing you hear of me after my last letter is that I danced three 
country dances with a whole set forty years younger than myself... . 
Danced—I do not absolutely say danced—but I swam down three dances 
very gracefully with the air that was so much in fashion after the battle 
of Oudenarde, and that was still taught when I was fifteen, and that I 
remember General Churchill praticising before the glass in a gouty shoe.” 


The weather is still one of the chief of our conversational 
resources, and a cause of never-failing boredom, but even Horace 
Walpole’s grumbles against the English climate are stamped with 
his individuality : 


“ My orange-trees still keep their beds, and, as for roses, there was not 
even a white one on the 10th of June. ... In short, the season seems to 
sympathise with me in my decay, as poets say it does with them when 
their Phyllis is absent. ... Put an erratum at the end of your almanac, 
for June read January. Summer was made to be felt and enjoyed, not to 
be taken for better for worse like a spouse in whom one has no pleasure 
any longer.” 


When July comes, and still the sun forgets to shine—as it 
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sometimes does even in this enlightened age—one may turn to 
Horace Walpole and read of the “ Green winter” of 1787, 


“which in southern climes would be positive summer, a name imported 
by our travellers with grapes, peaches, and tuberoses; but, as we cannot 
build hot-houses for our whole latitudes, our summers seldom come to 


maturity.” 


One cannot help envying the people who numbered Horace 
Walpole among their correspondents. ‘ Mine,” he said, “ is a life 
of letter-writing ;” and Macaulay’s comments are an interesting 
example of the impossibility of reconciling points of view 
naturally antipathetic: 


“Tt was, in truth, the very kind of writing for such a man, for a man very 
ambitious to rank among wits yet nervously afraid that while obtaining 
the reputation of a wit he might lose caste as a gentleman.” 


This is an explanation at which the shade of Walpole might 
smile. In the days when “men of quality” went to Paris for 
their dress, wines, jests, carriages, trinkets, and standards of ton, 
and when consequently even on this side of the Channel wit was 
a la mode, when Horace Walpole expressed his satisfaction on 
hearing it eaid in Paris that he was as good a Frenchman as any 
man born on English soil possibly could be—it is diverting to be 
gravely told that he feared lest his reputation as a wit should 
lower his “ caste as a gentleman,” in the days when wit was par 
excellence the hall-mark of a man of fashion ! 

Having indicated the difference between Horace Walpole as he 
showed himself to his friend Lady Ossory, and Horace Walpole 
as interpreted by Macaulay, it is needless to dwell further on the 
misrepresentations of the celebrated essayist. The contrast is 
striking when one turns from his uncompromising contempt, 
his biting sarcasm, and his rhetorical sneers, to the unassuming 
tone of the object of his scorn :— 


“T have done with sense,” writes Walpole, “though too old to learn the 
folly in fashion. I have often been of opinion that it was not intended 
that we should be able to distinguish what is truth. Pilate asked the 
person most likely to resolve him, and received no answer. I will, there- 
fore, wait with patience; it will not be such a vast while till the time 


when our doubts are cleared up.” 


In his last letter to Lady Ossory, written in his eightieth 
year, shortly before his death, he declares that though his “ old- 
fashioned breeding” compels him to reply to the letters with 
which she from time to time honours him, he knows he can no 
longer tell her anything of interest, and he begs that she will 
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not embarrass him with eulogy which he feels he does not 
deserve : 


“Pray send me no more such laurels.... I shall be quite content 
with a sprig of rosemary thrown after me when the parson of the parish 


commits my dust to dust. Till then, pray, madam, accept the resigna- 
tion of 


“Your ancient servant 
“ ORFORD.” 


It is possible that even in this hurried age—when everyone 
lives at high pressure, when wit is no longer fashionable, and 
when no one waits to turn a phrase gracefully—there may still be 
people who now and then are pleased to pause in the modern 
motor-car race of life, and look back to 


“That past Georgian day 
When men were less inclined to say 
That ‘Time is Gold,’ and overlay 
With toil their pleasure.” 


Great heroes, great workers, great artists, great legislators, 
great authors, receive from us the homage that is their due; but 
our admiration of the giants of history and literature surely 
need not prevent us from turning for relaxation to that cultured 
witty dilettante, who, even when ill and old and broken-down, 
became neither soured nor tedious, and who though not aspiring to 
greatness has nevertheless in his own way achieved immortality. 


MicHaEt Barrineron, 
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Che Care of her Child. 


I, 


A RAILWAY carriage of unusual equipment and with its special 
engine was drawn up on a siding at Tellin to await the passing 
of the “ Petersburg to Paris” mail. The Princess Ganodkin was 
seated in its saloon en route for the Paris season. She took a 
cigarette from her lips. “Maroc! why spend the night here?” 
she inquired. 

Maroc appeared, in a fur tunic and cotton trousers, the least of 
a Russian servant's inconsistencies. The arms of the family his 
own had always served were in golden embroidery on his coat 
sleeve, half buried in the fur. 

“Excellency!” he returned, pettishly, “the piggish night mail 
demands the track and declines to pull private carriages. The 
Princesses Ganodkin are served—with a poor dinner.” 

“Summon the new Princess,” she said in French, drawing 
nearer the narrow railway table. She was as typically Russian as 
a three days’ snowfall. Her figure was stout, her shoulders and 
cheek-bones were even higher than her ambitions. When she 
was not smoking she was in church or drinking tea. Her daily 
garb was in the worst fashion of English tailors, plain as a deal 
coffin, square and strong. Her white hair shone with skilled care 
and jewelled pins, diamonds glittered in her shirt front, and 
gemmed necklaces were clasped outside her mannish collars, She 
read all languages, and smoked one brand of cigarettes. 

Her daughter-in-law was a pretty American, evidently admiring 
the old lady, behind whose chair Maroc took his reverential stand. 
He smiled at them with the perfected noncbalance of an old 
retainer. The atmosphere of these august travellers was simple 
and affectionate. 

“We are attached to the ‘Vitesse du Nord’ in about two 
hours,” the elder woman said. 

“ After which it is less than thirty to Alexis.” 
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“And the hat shops!” the “ mother-title” answered, with a 
wonderfully becoming smile. 

“T see by day before yesterday’s Figaro,” her daughter-in-law 
began, dutifully attempting table-talk, “that the son of your old 
friend—ah! how shall I pronounce him ? Borovotsksy ?—who was 
found dead in Baden, had an eolian. Late on the night of his 
death he played the Racotzky March on it. The people in the 
next suite heard him, and a little black cross was found about his 
neck. This march and a little black cross, the paper said, was 
the sign, the concerted death sentence, of the society which 
killed his father. The Brothers Implacable, wasn’t it?” 

Maroc signalled silence from behind his stout mistress, She 
turned and caught him, “Get me the Figaro, dear,” she said ; 
her lips were white, and she drank all her wine without stopping, 
while hep daughter-in-law brought the paper. She read rapidly, 
and then looked out on the sluggish Tiesen, which outruns time 
in that dull province. Her soup cooled before her untasted, and 
it was good soup. But the details of life were in abeyance, while 
her bitterest memory was turning in its sleep. The river sent 
the lingering sun a bright answer, its surface was red and gold, 
side by side with the iron tracks. ~ 

“The Brothers Implacable,” she observed, “are the reason we 
have no bands in Tolsk and no market crosses in Tilsit.” 

Maroc touched the mother-title on the shoulder. “ Don’t,” he 
said entreatingly. “Please don’t tell, Excellency.” 

There were streams of tears on his battered Kalmuck face ; 
little streams, vivid in the last sun-rays, like the slow moving 
river itself. 

“My husband,” Princess Ganodkin said calmly, “ was a victim 
of the Brothers Implacable. Neither Alexis nor I wished you to 
know it before you came to Russia, There is no real danger, and 
yet—thoughts of these things are disturbing to strangers. We 
are going to Paris now, and you might hear it in any salon 
apropos of Borovotsky.” 

Princess Alexis was horrified, and yet her pretty face was 
doubly sympathetic. ‘That was in ’70, mother of Alexis?” 

The elder woman nodded. ‘“ My son was a year old,” she said. 

“But now,” Maroc interrupted, “ the concerted signal is banned. 
If one play the implacable tune, one is banished; if one ‘ discover, 
harbour, create, or borrow a black cross’ one is fined. It is not a 
national society, it is only a club of Tilsit.” 

“Tt grew out of the riots in the sixties. Men dragged the 
country owners to the market crosses, and the bands played 
Racotzky,” the mother-title explained. 
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Maroc attempted gaiety as he changed the plates. ‘ Assassina- 
tion is not hereditary,” he said soothingly. 

“ Dear old idiot!” his mistress murmured with affection. 

The carriage moved on its siding, the night mail thundered at 
hand, and passed them, racing toward the red west. One star 
pricked the zenith with its point of light. One thrush sang a spring 
song from his thicket. One fear lodged within three hearts—but 
the women covered theirs with the gossip of two continents. 


Il. 


Their special engine left them at Samost, when the “ Vitesse du 
Nord” called for them. Lanterns shone on a wilderness of tracks, 
and stunted oaks shivered in the keen breeze. [yen in the dark 
one observed a local bleakness, 

‘We get yesterday’s papers here,” Maroc proclaimed joyfully. 

The two Princesses were arranged for the night on sheeted 
couches, arrayed in black peignoirs and covered with soft furs. 
Pintsh lights glared hotly from the ceiling, and while the elder 
woman read, the younger one knitted. 

“Shall I go out and buy the Paris papers? ” Maroc asked. 

“ Don’t leave us alone,” Princess Alexis said quickly ; “send the 
guard.” 

Someone tapping on the glass ies leading to the platform 
frightened her to the point of pallor. Maroc opened the door but 
a tiny crack. 

They cried out with pleasure as Prince Alexis Ganodkia 
entered. “But I thought you had to be in Paris?” one cried. 
“You said you must attend the Commission?” the other 
questioned. He looked haggard, but evidently enjoyed their 
surprise. He had assumed a certain incongruous gaiety, a 
curious contrast to his usual calm. The glaring light fell on him, 
a man of average height but unusual bulk. His bold and honest 
eyes were shaded with black brows and lashes, but his hair was 
soft and fair as ablonde child’s. His handsome mouth was marred 
by a thin moustache, almost white and typically Tartar. LEvery- 
thing about his dress expressed a man of Oriental prejudices and 
British pastimes. He was courteous, brave and clever. 

“T thought you might worry about me,” he explained, “ when 
you read of Borovotsky and Lemet. So the night before last, the 
younger Maroc flung my clothes in a valise and took our places 
in the ‘Paris to Petersburg’ as far as Samost, where we knew we 
could catch you. We reached here at noon.” 
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“We only get yesterday’s papers here, we do not know about 
Lemet,” the women cried together. 

“ Well,” Alexis said doubtfully, ‘“‘ Lemet was struck in the back 
of the head at the house of Folle-Fanchette, the danseuse in his 
opera, you see.” 

“ But the sign,” Maroc demanded ; “did he see a sign?” 

Alexis looked at his wife. “I told her about it, apropos of 
Borovotsky,” his mother said calmly. 

“Oh!” Alexis threw aside his gaiety and grew circumstantial 
and grave. “Demet heard someone whistling Racotzky under 
the window. You see he has our association with the tune. 
He went to the window and saw a cross of black shadow in the 
street. Twocabs caused it by standing under street lamps. That 
ghastly coincidence is all he remembers. He is in our hotel, 
they brought him there, and the doctors say he will recover— 
probably.” 

“TI think it is undoubtedly the Brothers again,” the mother- 
title exclaimed sadly. 

“T have a detective with me,” Alexis continued; “Caron, the 
best in Paris, I hear. They think that as I am also a son of one 
of the three men who lost their lives in trying to break up 
Nihilism, I may be attacked. So this Caron goes about with me. 
Poor Lemet! Think, his first opera to be produced and he 
knocked up anonymously! The ballet-master is a Nihilist, and 
was arrested on suspicion, but he proved an alibi and was 
discharged. His work is invaluable to the opera. I’m delighted 
he isn’t guilty.” 

The train had moved away as he spoke. Maroc’s son and the 
detective boarded the carriage, the guard turned the key. 

“T have seen you before,” the old lady said, as her eyes foll on 
Caron. 

“No, Madame la Princesse.” He uncovered and stood before 
her in the glare. 

“You do not look French.” 

“T am so.” 

“TI need your help in the care of my child,” she said again, 
more graciously. Her cheeks were bright red, like autumn 
leaves. She read about Lemet in all the papers the guard could 
buy. She sent Caron to Maroc’s saloon. ‘You have taken a 
dislike to him,” Alexis whispered. 

When the lights were turned down they slept a little, and the 
train, shrieking now and then, still rushed south-westward, a 
glowing projectile, slung across the night. 
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Ill, 


The Parisian Hotel Ganodkin had been newly decorated for 
Princess Alexis, Its long rooms were a mirrowed maze, wherein 
splendid toilettes flashed through clouds of cigarette smoke. 
Caron wandered reflectively to and fro when the Prince and 
Princesses received, otherwise he merely shadowed “ Alexis 
Prentorowitch” when he went out on errands of diplomacy, for 
the morning’s ride, or for an hour on the “ Cercle Cosmopolite.” 
He had his room in their hotel, and played a fourth with them 
at their eternal “ Bridge” game, if there were no one else on 
hand. 

He showed an apathetic approval of his charge sometimes, and 
when the Princesses asked him questions, hoping to be reassured 
of the Prince’s safety, he would never say more than “No 
attempt on his life will bs made unless the sign is given. You 
look upon it as a warning to the victim to make his peace with 
God ; it is also an order to his executioner, who has been following 
him—perhaps for months.” 

“ But you are sure no one shadows him?” 

“No one but me, Mesdames. Except in his own house, or in 
his carriage with you or some other trusted persons, he is always 
within sight.” 

“That man makes me feel secure,” the new Princess would 
say gladly. 

Paris was agog over Lemet’s experience and the death of 
Borovotsky, and Paris resents sorrow in the spring season; the 
spring season is for flirtation, racing, bonnets, and cafés. Men 
would say to each other as they drove from the Ganodkin: 
“They are welcome to their vogue; if Ganodkin won the Grand 
Prize it wouldn’t cure him of looking for black crossess and 
listening for that unpronounceable death march.” 

All the women visitors said sad things, too. But then no 
woman admits a young wife to be as happy as she seems, and, 
besides, they envied her the Ganodkin victoria, which experts 
called the smartest in Europe. 

Early on Good Friday, when the draped churches were 
collecting their earliest worshippers, this equipage, containing 
the mother-title, drew up at the dingy residence of Mr. Rias, 
“directeur des officiers,’ the omnipresent Rias of the Secret 
Police. Her tiny tiger rang his bell, and soon she sat opposite 
the great detective in the early morning light. 
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“I have written to you every day for eight days,” she said 
angrily, “ and this is the first moment you appoint a meeting.” 

“T did not know until yesterday that I had such a distinguished 
correspondent. Every morning I received a letter signed ‘Sophé.’ 
Not knowing her Excellency’s device—I confess it!—I thought 
myself in touch with a stocking person, if her Excellency permits 
it, a corset person.” 

“Pig!” the Princess cried, violently, “if you’d known I was 
a Princess you would have attended to me? And the little 
dressmakers are not granted interviews with republican adminis- 
trators? One does not need to visit theatres to see farces, sir! 
You are a farce!” 

Rias was rarely in the wrong, but adjusting himself to novel 
circumstances, he apologised so gracefully that he was forgiven. 
The Princess then came to the point. “I wish you to displace 
Caron, my son’s shadow,” she said simply. 

“That is as if one asked Holland to remove its dykes!” he 
cried. “ Why?” 

“T distrust him. He joined us in my private carriage at 
Samost.” The Princess was like all good women, when about to 
relate anything. She always went a good way back in her story, 
that she might protract the pleasure of narration. ‘ When he 
entered my carriage I said, ‘I have seen you before.’ I could 
not remember where. But in the middle of the night the face he 
resembled jumped to my mind, and it was the face of the agitator 
who founded the Brothers Implacable.” 

Rias smiled scornfully. “Caron is at most thirty-six,” he 
returned patiently, “and if the criminal you mention were alive 
he would be over eighty.” 

“That does not prevent a horrible likeness between these 
men,” she answered. “I have even seen an English servant who 
lcoked like Peter the Great.” 

“Oh, her Excellency merely wishes to establish a likeness.” 

“This likeness was in my mind,” she continued, “when I 
determined to look into Maroc’s saloon for another sight of this 
Caron. The door was open, so that we could call if anything 
were wanted in the night. We were in comparative darkness, 
but I thought I could see without being seen. Raising myself on 
my sofa, I looked through the open door to find your detective 
with a pocket electric lantern, ‘type mignonne,’ rifling a tin box 
of mine which I rarely lock. He was reading a list of my 
investments! I called Maroc, Caron came in his place. ‘ Your 
servant is sleeping, he said. ‘Is there a tin box in there?’ 
I inquired. ‘I will see,’ he replied. He returned with it. I 
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locked it for the first time for yeats—with its own key, which 
I carry with others on my key-ring. He was as calm as a May 
morning.” 

“Excellent, Excellency! very good indeed,” Rias laughed. 
“To guard you, this man must know all! I could do nothing 
but praise him for such investigation. I think his zeal ill-timed, 
but yet, Exccilency, it is laudable!” 

The Princess interrupted him with a grand gesture. “I believe 
there are better detectives than this one,” she said. “I think he 
is a Nihilist himself. Oh yes, Mr. Rias, I know them by sight, 
as you know a criminal of ordinary guilt, as a doctor knows 
measles. Send me his record in your department. I believe you 
will be unable to furnish his history except while he has served 
you. Nihilists have no pasts for publication. Good morning.” 

“That woman is a lunatic!” Rias exclaimed, when he had 
closed the door. 


IV. 


Caron’s record arrived next day. M. Rias knew nothing of him 
prior to his service in the Secret Police, ‘ He may have been 
an English clergyman, he may have been a king,” Rias wrote. 

The Princess was so angry she could not eat her breakfast. An 
American newspaper had offered a prize to anyone discovering 
the murderer of an American millionaire, poisoned in Lucerne. 
M. Caron won that prize, and so cleverly, that it attracted Rias’ 
attention. Caron at length joined his force, where he had been 
distinguished. M. Rias had known him for six years. The 
Princess rang her bell. 

“Where does M. Caron sleep?” she asked Marco, who 
answered it. 

“In this house, in the room M. Lemet occupied before he was 
moved to his own apartment.” 

“ You may go.” 

She consulted Rias’ letter once more; he wrote that in re- 
moving Caron he felt he would be threatening the Prince’s life. 
He virtually wrote that he would not remove him, Rising, the 
old woman sought Caron’s room; she had seen him go out with 
her son, on foot, 

The room was little lighted, its windows, opening on the service 
court, were close shuttered. Boxes, all locked, were ranged 
against the wall, a valise was unlocked, and the Princess found it 
packed. There was nothing in the drawers of his chiffonier, no 
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toothbrush even in his dressing-rooms, and all his luggage was 
stamped “ F. Brown, New York.” 

“He could leave at a moment’s notice,” the Princess said to 
herself; “it must be time to strike.” She felt sure that Caron’s 
was the hand. “Does a man who is subject to fits analyse his 
symptoms when they warn him of an attack? Not he! I am 
sabject to Nihilists,” she said, as she left the room, “and I know 
what to expect of this one.” 

She went into her son’s room; the Princess Alexis was there, 
whiter than her peignotr ; horror widened her eyes, she could not 
stand, but sank weakly on a stiff chair beside a brazier. 

“ Where is Caron?” she asked the mother-title. “I have 
something for him.” 

The Princess snatched a little paper from the girl’s cold hand. 
It was a diagram of the opera house, and against their box a 
Greek cross was marked in black ink. 

“Ts it not terrible?” Princess Alexis asked. 

“Where did you find it?” the mother Princess demanded 
rapidly. 

“Tn the hall, Lemet or no Lemet, Alexis must not go to the 
opera on Monday evening.” 

“No, he must not. But again, this is no warning.” 

Princess Alexis looked surprised. “It is the sign,” she 
objected. 

“They haven’t played their silly tune yet,” the old lady 
answered, ‘they behave like a church with their ritual. This 
paper belongs to Caron. I have discovered him. He is an 
implacable. Oh yes, I tell you, I can prove it. He will miss 
this, its meaning is plain, he will want it again, oh! fearfully. 
He will miss it directly and return for it; it was for some accom- 
plice, no doubt. He will abandon the plan of which it was a 
part, but he will leave Alexis unprotected anywhere, to come 
and search for this. If you love Alexis, tell Caron nothing!” 

The Princess Alexis looked at the old woman with frank dis- 
belief. ‘But he is a detective, the sworn foe of secret clubs? 
Do not be unjust to him, our one safeguard. Besides, he is so 
meek, these truculent butchers are different, you yourself called 
them truculent.” 

“T called them so?” the mother-title cried, laughing in her 
intrepid fashion; there was a general dauntlessness about her 
which grew at each moment. “ Perhaps I did call them so. I 
just call them what I please, when I feel like it. Come.” 

She drew the younger woman toward the corridors ‘ Did he 
call for Alexis, or did they meet at the main door?” 
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“He called for Alexis here, in his room.” 

The Princess threw the diagram down on the red carpet of the 
corridor; the pink azaleas threw their glow upon the white paper 
until it was rosy. “ Tinged with blood,” the old Jady whispered 
exultingly, as if that chance colour were a proof of Caron’s intent. 

Princess Alexis thought her crazy; perhaps this awful 
stranm——- She caught the mother-title’s hand and kissed it, 
convinced that anxiety had unhinged a noble mind. Ten minutes 
passed, the two women hid in the Prince’s room, looking out on 
the sunlit corridor. Presently steps were heard on the stairway, 
a quick voice questioned one of the lackeys, and then the steps 
came on. Caron turned into the corridor, his face was white, 
anxious; he looked from right to left, left to right, but still 
walked without loitering. He stopped, picked up the diagram, 
and moved on towards his room. There was an air of relief in his 
back, his shoulders seemed straighter. 

“Now, don’t faint,” the Princess Ganodkin said hurriedly, “ but 
get me a pair of socks, a pair of pumps, a shirt, cravat, evening 
clothes, everything belonging to Alexis. Bring them, dearest 
child, to my boudoir, and tell Alexis nothing. Tell Caron 
nothing. Maroc knows all and agrees with me.” 

“T don’t believe Caron is a Nihilist!” the girl said tearfully. 

“Well, you will,” the old lady answered good-naturedly. “Get 
what I said, and be quick, dear.” 

She moved towards her boudoir, stopping suddenly to laugh 
with real mirth. “That pig Rias! What an idiot it is!” she 
said grimly. 


¥ 


When the Princess Alexis brought a portion of her husband’s 
wardrobe to his mother’s boudoir, she felt convinced of the mad- 
ness of that elderly potentate. For herself, she feared to give 
Caron her confidence, much more Alexis ; but to give her husband’s 
clothes to the keeping of the mother-title seemed a harmless 
idiocy. Her slim arms were draped with sable pantaloons, she 
carried an opera hat crushed convulsively against her side, and on 
entering the room, the Princess Ganodkin was visible at the centre 
table, her Greek testament open before her, a cigarette between 
lips that twitched with deep emotion. She knitted quietly enough 
at an afghan, pretending to be at ease. 

“T hate everything sensational so!” she exclaimed, “I must 
relax like this or die of excitement. Thank you, little clothes 
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horse,” she added, nodding towards her son’s garments; “throw 
them on the divan.” 

“Will you tell me what you're going to do with them?” 
Princess Alexis inquired anxiously. 

“ Watch Maroc, that will tell you better than I can; he will be 
here presently.” 

When Maroc came he brought a stranger with him, a short, fat 
man, with whom the mother-title spoke Dutch. The Princess 
Alexis, not understanding even the language, stood silent in 
despairing wonderment. 

They went into the dressing-room, where the stout stranger 
moved about in a business-like way, unwrapping a box of paints, 
and putting strange little trowels and dull knives with flexible 
blades into a neat row on the washhandstand. A high press, 
curved upon the whole of its available surface, six feet in height 
at the least, and with double doors, spoke loudly of Russia from 
the midst of modern French furnishing. The stranger fitted a 
key to this press and opened its doors. 

“This was my idea,” the Princess Ganodkin said complacently. 

Maroc rushed to the window. “Caron has just gone out again,” 
he said. 

The Princess Alexis did not feel she was dreaming. What 
passed before her eyes seemed even more remote than that. She 
felt that she watched another’s dream, as the two men lifted a 
eheeted tailor’s dummy from the press, standing it iz the middle of 
the room. No wig was on its head as yet, and a great hole above 
the neck gaped brainless to the ceiling. The little man produced 
a wig from under his coat tails ; it capped the likeness suddenly. 

“ Perfect, Excellency !” Maroc cried. 

“ Admirable!” her Excellency grunted. 

“What a mockery,” the Princess Alexis said, covering her eyes 
with her hand. 

Princess Ganodkin smiled her wonderfully becoming smile, but 
said nothing. 

“In this case,” Maroc said, as though he were instructing in 
an university, “in this case the blow cannot be dealt Alexis 
Prentorowitch in his own house. Two of the lackeys are detec- 
tives, so the order to strike must also be given out of doors. This 
Society of Implacables signs its infamies to intimidate. Intimida- 
tion is the pet weapon of Nihilism.” 

“He talks like a shilling shocker,” the Princess Ganodkin said 
in English. 

“Also,” Maroc continued, “the blow cannot be dealt while they 
are in the coupé together, for Iam always on the box. I would 
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not let him escape alive. These rascals are few, and do not risk 
their lives as once they did, lest they die out. They will attack 
Alexis Prentorowitch when he is with his——” 

“You talk too much,” the mother-title said sternly. Maroc 
had spoken Russian that the Dutchman might not understand. 
He forgot the new Princess, white and absorbed beside him. 

“We are going for a drive now,” the elder woman continued 
quietly, “and when we come in I hope to hear that the dummy is 
dressed and hidden in the stable. When the coupé calls to take 
me to M. Lemet’s opera, see that the dummy is in the left corner. 
Be thou on the box, Maroc, and until Monday evening comes, I 
shall give no further orders, unless my plan is changed.” 

She put gold in the stranger’s hand, and the two women left 
the boudoir for a turn in the sunshine, amongst the other women 
who had left their troubles at home, to keep house by themselves. 


Vi. 


The Princess Ganodkin had arrived at a definite conclusion 
that the time chosen to attack her son would be while he drove 
with her or with his wife. His sleeping hours were thrice guarded 
by his wife, and Maroc, and one of the detectives; four times 
guarded if one count Him, Who neither slumbers nor sleeps. 
And the Ganodkins were devout, after the most perfervid fashion 
of the Greek communion. She was determined that he should 
not go to Lemet’s opera, the crowds and darkness, the long tail 
of carriages creeping toward a blinding light, the confused cries, 
the ensemble of a first night, seemed perfect conditions for 
assassination without arrest. 

Thirty years before, the murderer would not ask his own life, 
but avengers had grown scarce, even in Russia. She was sure 
Caron would try to escape, sure that he would turn on Alexis if 
he were alone with him. Each night she thought of it allin a 
dreary routine. Caron tasted his food which prevented poisoning ; 
Caron opened letters and parcels, which foiled infernal machines ; 
her own precaution against murder had demanded one untried 
confederate. She often wondered if the Dutch wax-worker would 
tell of his activity in the Hotel Ganodkin. 

Easter Sunday was gay with flowers and visits ; Lemet drove 
to mass and the papers rang with it. Ganodkin went also, as 
recorded in the society columns of four cities. It was also 
recorded that Lemet was forbidden to attend his first night by 
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his physicians. Monday wore away in anxiety, the Princess 
Alexis was ill, from shock and fretting. 

“ Humour her,” the doctors said. 

“We never do anything else,” they answered simply. 

“ Well, Prince, in short, stay at home from this opera; the 
thought of that crowd being the cover of an assassin——” 

“Dear child!” Prince Alexis said, looking enormously gratified. 
“Well, doctor, we shall see what can be done. Thank you for 
the hint. Good morning.” 

The mother drummed on the table when the doctor left 
them. 

“Friendship demands that you go to Lemet’s opera. Don’t 
tell even Caron that you won’t go. You know these newspapers. 
Suppose they imputed cowardice to us, and said you feared the 
crowd. Just send Caron on ahead and tell him to meet us 
without fail on the steps of the house, not even in the foyer, but 
as we alight. Then change your mind at the last moment, so 
no one will know, and your wife’s sudden illness can be your 
plea.” 

“That is best,” Alexis agreed. ‘ Newspaper innuendo would 
be the last straw.” 

Within her own room the Princess Ganodkin was feeble and 
unnerved, with her family and servants she was pale and vague, 
but perfectly serene. Her own fear was that Alexis would tell 
Caron his plan. 

About six on the afternoon of Monday the drawing-rooms 
were full of visitors, the Prince was playing piquet in an ante- 
room, a fresh voice sang elaborately, trilling in scales from the 
salon de musique. Oaron moved to and fro, observing, unobserved, 
like a cat deciding the excellencies and drawbacks of its habitat. 
One of the lackeys entered the room with a black iron cross. A 
tiny tin box was added to its under side, and although it had no 
wrapper, a tag, typewritten, consigned it to Prince Alexis 
Ganodkin, in the French designation, without his father’s name 
attached. The mother-title snatched it, Caron had gone to look 
in at the card-room. A little lever put forth from the tiny tin 
box at the reverse of the cross, she pushed it and the strains of 
Racotzky tinkled in the room under cover of the trilling voice. 

“A musical box,” she said lightly, with white lips. 

“My orders are to take everything to M. Caron,” the lackey 
said, as the mother-title put the cross ona table. She gave him 
the thing gladly, glad also that the Princess Alexis had not been 

downstairs to see it arrive. 
In another moment the Prince rushed to her, holding it in his 
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hand. ‘Caron thinks it a joke,” he said. ‘“ Don’t worry. Some 
fool has been trying to frighten me.” 

“Do you think it a joke?” the Princess asked solemnly ot 
Caron. 

“Ye-es, a grim joke,” he answered. “Is it your wish that we 
act on it? All possible precaution is taken, why be alarmed ?” 

“Put the thing out of sight!” the Prince said nervously, “and 
see that the news of it goes no further.” 

Maroc said it was the sign. “ You know it is no joke,” he said 
doggedly, crossing himself with terrorised prayers. 

The Prince dined alone with his mother; her heart knocked at 
the jewelled opening of her corsage as if it would leap from her 
into the room. She put her cigarette between lips which framed 
prayers but rejected food. She had ordered a special guard to 
surround the opera-box. It was the drive she feared. The 
minutes wore on toward the one which was to witness her 
departure; the Prince went upstairs to his wife, first calling 
Caron who waited in the hall: 

“ You go to the opera first. Wait for us at the steps. To be 
frank, Caron, I wish to see you the moment the coupé door is 
opened.” 

“ You will, Excellency. Aw ’voir.” 

The Princess Ganodkin watched Caron from the window 
upstairs. A lackey called his fiacre, he stepped into it and was 
gone. She rushed to his room. There was no baggage there but 
an old tronk, apparently overflowing with soiled cravats, unlocked. 

Maroc was behind her in his redingote, ready for the box of 
her coupé. “ Yes, Excellency, his things were moved while you 
were at dinner. He had a new name painted on everything. It 
is time to go.” 

“ Good-night, Alexis.” 

She paused at his door. He sat on the edge of his wife’s 
lounge and waved his hand to her. ‘ Do not come down, I have 
Maroc. Stay within doors,” she said. 

Presently she took her place in the coupé, beside the dummy. 


Vil. 


“ You are not bad,” she said to the dummy, “ lean forward, so.” 
He seemed very real in the darkness. The ribbon of Michael 
crossed his heartless shirt front. Maroc had put some other 
orders on him, which glittered if they passed a street lamp. 
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Somehow the first shock of learning that the Implacables were 
at work again, returned to her. The account of Borovotsky in 
the Figaro, the slow-running Tiesen, her vis-a-vis in travel, the 
prospective widow of her only son, were sad items of retrospect. 
She put her hand protectingly on the dummy. ‘“ You won’t feel 
anything, you know,” she said kindly, “and you do help me so in 
the care of my child.” 

Her mind ran forward to meeting Madame Lemet in the opera- 
box. She must get ready details of a story of Alexis’ absence ; 
she leaned back in her corner inventing. Presently they took 
their place in the line; it was the largest line she could 
remember; she tried to reckon her distance from the door of the 
opera house, her own door. She noticed that Maroc had left 
the box and was standing on the pavement. He opened the door. 
“T’ve seen him—across the street,” he said, closing it again. 

Then the other door opened, and Caron put in his head and 
shoulders. He said nothing, but struck the dummy in the chest, 
with a heavy, tearing noise. The Princess caught at him, but he 
slammed the door and was off. She screamed, Maroc wrenched 
his door wide and they looked at the dummy’s wound—the ribbon 
of Michael was rent by a modern poniard, sharper than a razor. 

“Give the alarm, let him think himself successful,” the Princesa 
commanded. They screamed together, “A doctor, a doctor!” 
“Murder!” Holding the dummy in her arms, she screened him 
from the crowd, Maroc kept people from the coupé by fierce 
demands of air for the victim. 

Rias rushed from the Café Brillante. “Is this possible?” he 
cried in horror, tearing along the pavement. 

“Come into the carriage and tell my men to drive us to the 
doctor’s,” the old woman said, serenely, at sight of him. “I was 
right about Caron.” 

* * * * * 

The mother-title Ganodkin wakes at night with the memory of 
Caron’s blow on the dummy’s chest, and her horror of his dagger. 
She goes to sleep again laughing at M. Rias. She bet with him, 
the wager being that he would never learn a word of Caron 
before he joined the Secret Police or after he took French leave 
of it. The Brothers Implacable continue to despatch the 
obnoxious at long intervals, and after serving them with a sign. 
Her friends fear for the Princess Ganodkin, who says serenely, 
“Somehow, I feel that they will not molest us again.” M. Rias 
is her valued friend, 
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Monsieur te Cure. 


—_—— 


Tt is a pleasant walk from my house to the “ presbytére.” I leave 
the highroad to its own dusty devices, and thread the little plots, 
at which our villagers work, week in, week out, from dewy morn 
to dewy eve, days sacred and days profane alike. It is only on 
the afternoons of Sundays and holidays that they discard the blue 
jeans for the black broadcloth, and visit the patches of their neigh- 
bours with an air of repressed disapprobation and criticism. 

Leaving the plots, I enter into a grove of poplars and willows. 
The path becomes a rough cart track, on either side of which are 
stacked the logs and fagots that are the product of last winter's 
industry and the store against the coming winter's cold. Glimpses 
of the little river are caught through chequered vistas and at the 
foot of tiny dells. Below the crazy wooden bridge is moored the 
little skiff of Monsieur Je Baron, in which it is to be trusted that 
Monsieur le Baron would never risk his valuable life. Up-stream 
is the village “lavoir,” in which the women, kneeling in their 
straw-stuffed wooden boxes, are thumping the linen of the 
“commune”: mine amongst it. How is it that such dirty water 
can produce such snowy whiteness? And how is it that, in 
her vigorous bangings, the “blanchisseuse” always misses the 
buttons? 

The cart-track blossoms out into a labelled and numbered com- 
munal road and leads up to the “ presbytere.” A little image of 
St. Martin—our patron saint—in the “cil de boeuf” under the 
central gable end, gives an ecclesiastical flavour to a house that 
without it would be a simple farm or cottage. 

The “bonne” of the Abbé Léroux is a little withered old Breton 
lady, long past that limit of forty which a motherly government 
assigns as the most youthful age at which one may aspire to be 


the housekeeper of a “curé.” But she is hale and sprightly, and 


keeps her master in the paths of health and tidiness, She speaks 
with a pretty—slightly ecclesiastical— precision; and is admir- 
ably polite. She is an animated guide to the amenities of 
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conversation: in speaking with her, I feel by contrast brusque to 
the point of brutality. 

“Will monsieur enter,” she says, if the “curé” happens to be 
out, “and refresh himself after his ‘ pro-me-nad’” ? 

My promenade has been about four hundred yards. 

“No? ah, I amsosorry. Well, then, I will say to Monsieur 
le Curé that Monsieur Oliver called, that he regretted extremely 
not to find Monsieur le Caré at home, and that he will do Monsieur 
le Curé the honour of calling to-morrow at two. But he begs 
Monsieur le Curé not to disarrange himself and not to await 
Monsieur Oliver after two. So, monsieur ?” 

“ Parfaitement, madame.” 

It was not exactly the message that I meant to leave, but it 
would be an offence against the amenities of conversation to 
alter it. 

My friend, the Abbé Léroux, comes adhe the Auvergne. He 
stands six foot two in his stockings and fills out his soutane most 
creditably broadways as well as lengthways. He has twinkling 
black eyes, an excellent nose for snuff-taking (he does not. yet 
indulge in this grimy enjoyment) and a large, rather coarse mouth, 
the stern lines of which relax at the mention of a friend’s name 
or the suggestion of a joke. He has a voice worthy of his inches, 
a great voice, more powerful than musical; and not unmusical 
either, There is vast tenderness in it too. He got down his 
Homer the other day, and read me that charming scene in 
which the babe Astyanax shrinks from his helmeted warrior 
father. The big rough voice became as soft as a woman’s. ‘The 
Abbé’s black strong hair is cut close to his head ; if it were allowed 
to grow I think it would take the form of those wiry curls 
that often accompany great strength. For the Abbé Léroux is 
a strong man in every sense, a man of fibre; the descendant of a 
long line of sturdy Auvergne farmers. 

I first made the acquaintance of the Abbé Léroux in the train 
as we jolted towards Paris. I shouldsay that, though we are such 
near neighbours and such good friends, I co not belong to the 
Abbé’s flock. The Abbé Gaston has the doubtful honour and the 
unwelcome responsibility of being myshepherd. He is an amiable, 
worthy young man, who suffers from a weak chest and an incur- 
able tendency to setting the “O Salutaris hostia” to a treacly 
kind of music. 

“Oh, Gaston?” said the Abbé Léroux. “ Yes, amiable indeed, 
but, entre nous, monsieur——” 

He dropped his voice to a stentorian nym, for we were 
drawing up at a station. 
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“ Entre nous, monsieur, une petite fille, yes? A leet-ul gairl— 
a leet-ul gairl.” 

For the Abbé talks English with wonderful fluency and 
incorrectness. 

“Are you a Catholic, monsieur?” he roared at me, in a voice 
which quite drowned the multitudinous rattlings and creakings 
of the old, old waggon, once more under way. 

I confessed that I still trod the paths of heresy. 

“Ah, then, I will convert you. I am very busy now, but I 
will convert you after Easter.” 

“Oh, yes, Monsieur le Curé,” I said gravely, “the faithful 
must be attended to first.” 

“Of course,” he replied. “But after Easter I shall convert 
you: and——” 

His voice rose to a howl. 

“Doucement: gent-lee: trés—trés doucement.” 

“ But, monsieur, I do not wish to convert you. Why do you 
wish to convert me?” 

“Ah, so? Well, then, do you play chess, Monsieur Oliver?” 

I should not wonder if, some day, the Abbé Léroux were to 
propose to play me for my soul. Otherwise I see no connection 
between chess and conversion. I shall not consent to such a 
proposal, for in that case, about twenty minutes would see me a 
member of his church; and I do not wish to be converted. 

It is a nice little place, the “ presbytére;” it has a tiled hall, 
cool in summer, slightly chilly in winter. Here the Abbé keeps 
his bicycle, for of course he bicycles, with his skirts pinned up 
and ballooning out on each side of him. The hall is always 
redolent of the fragrance of freshly-ironed linen: and I do not 
know a parsonage-hall in England or France that is not pervaded 
by this homely smell. On one side is the little study; a 
snuggery with an open fireplace and quaintly adorned fire-dogs, 
suggestive of pleasant roarings and cracklings of logs on winter 
evenings. A few religious books on a shelf, a crucifix hanging 
over the mantel-piece, and the inevitable photograph of the 
miraculous grotto at Lourdes, give a devotional tone to the room, 
the rest of the furniture of which is entirely mundane, com- 
prising, among other things, the easiest of easy chairs, a tobacco- 
jar, and a spirit-case. Another door opens into the kitchen 
where the amenities of conversation sit, perpetually darning 
Monsieur le Curé’s honourable stockings. A little image of 
St. Martin—twin and gilded brother of the weather-beaten saint 
in the “ wil de bouf”—is enthroned on the dresser, where he 
watches for ever Monsieur le Curé’s soup bubbling on the hearth. 
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On the other side of the hall is the salon; a holy place: with 
chairs ranged round the walls under a profusion of horrible 
netted “ couvrettes,” and a small oasis of glaring carpet in the 
exact centre of the highly polished floor. The salon is the very 
eye’s apple of the little old Breton “bonne,” but the Abbé has a 
soul above “couvrettes” of net-work and oases of painful carpet. 
I gather that the furniture of the salon was chosen by Monsieur 
le Maire and his “adjoints,” and that they consider that next to 
the erection of the Statue of Liberty on the village pump, it is 
the best thing that they have done. Above are four rooms, one 
of which is the Abbé’s workshop, and is soon to be installed as a 
billiard-room. 

“Do you play billiards, Monsieur Oliver?” asks Monsiour 
le Curé. 

I think I may safely answer, yes. Surely, surely there can 
be no connection between billiards and conversion ! 

The Abbé manages his garden himself, and very well he does 
it. Here are the “salades,” all comprised in the refreshing 
lettuce: here the “ petits-pois,” which will end up by being 
anything but little peas if they go on growing at this rate: here 
the “épinards,” the spinaches; and here the “oseille,” the 
sorrel, dear to the heart of the French housewife, and quite 
unknown to her English cousin. Pansies, roses, lilies, primroses, 
syringa, and generally all those sweet children of the dew and 
the sunshine, which, in their season, charm our senses, are plenti- 
ful in the Abbé’s garden. The apple-trees might have been set by 
the angel with his measuring rod, so squarely do they stand with 
the walls of the “ presbytére.” In one corner is a little bower, 
shaded by a clambering creeper, where the Abbé takes his meals 
in the dog-days; across the road is a larger garden, which the 
Abbé shares with the schoolmaster. The latter, I fancy, works 
his half on the principles enunciated by Squeers, for a small 
youth in a linen blouse, with tear-channels on his grubby little 
cheeks, is making a practical application of the transitive verb 
“to weed.” In this garden the Abbé keeps the more unpicturesque 
vegetables: the useful potato and the medicinal rhubarb. A 
rickety door opens on to the river. 

“Tf you only had a boat here,” I remark; and the demon of 
discontent enters into the soul of Monsieur le Curé. 

There is quite a large amount of live-stock attached to the 
“presbytére.” First there is the pet lamb of the amenities of con- 
versation; a little bounceable, foolish creature, with a top-knot 
of blue ribbon. There is something pathetic about a pet lamb. 
His end—if I may be permitted the poor witticism—is peas, 
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The sweet, pure, disinterested friendship between the mistress 
and her favourite comes to a prosaic termination in cutlets and 
leg of mutton. And yet nearly every French peasant-woman 
keeps a pet lamb. Then there are two dogs; one for ornament; 
he waltzes on his hind legs; the other for use in the rat and 
mendicant season. There are a dozen virtuous fowls. And, in 
a row of improvised hutches, the inevitable rabbits. 

“Papa,” says the Abbé, opening a little door on a venerable, 
sulky personage, who nibbles at his sainfoin, with his back turned 
squarely towards us. 

“Mamma,” she is decidedly more amiable. “And les enfants! 
The child-ren.” He stirs up the little family with a rake handle; 
and the “child-ren” conceive gloomy views of existence. Poor 
little creatures! They will soon be stewed rabbits and a memory. 

The little church adjoins the “presbytére;” and the Abbé 
generally has or makes some errand there. I think I can trace 
the fancy of some bygone monsieur le maire and his “ adjoints ” 
in the ugly flat ceiling of the nave and the profusion of clean, 
cold whitewash which hides the warm yellow of our native 
sandstone. The chancel, with its pillars and vaulted roof, would 
be pleasant enough if it had not been for the whitewash bucket ; 
as it is it looks anemic and seems to ask for a tonic. 

The Curé wishes me to be interested in his new harmonium— 
which has already developed a portentous leakage of air, and 
has got one of its bellows strings broken—and in his altar-cloth ; 
but Iam more inclined to ask him about a fine oil-painting of a 
cavalier that adorns the reredos. 

“Tt comes from the Trianon—yes, the Trianon. It is a picture 
of St. Martin,” says the Abbé, who is grubbing about in the dusty 
interior of his harmonium. 

Hum! It looks to me uncommonly like another great man, 
who was far from being a saint: “le grand monarque.” But 
let that pass. At any rate it is strange to think of the oil- 
painting leaving the unsanctified corridors of the Trianon to 
deck the altar of a little parish church. It must find it con- 
siderably quieter here. 

Old Chancellor Maupeou lies buried in the chancel; he who 
played blind man’s buff with the Dubarry, “Scarlet Enchantress,” 
and gallantly presented her with dwarf negroes ; he of whom “le 
grand monarque” said, “ My chancellor is a scoundrel, but I can- 
not do without him.” One hundred and fifty years old Maupeou 
‘lies here”; his blind man’s buff and his scoundrelism all done 
with. Revolutionary iconoclasts who knew his vices, and knew 
not his virtues—if virtues he had any, which is probable: most 
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chancellors have one or two—defaced his monument with hammer 
and chisel, carefully obliterating all words which offended in 
those days: “ Seigneur,” “ most illustrious,” “ King,” and “God.” 

The little deal pulpit reminds me and I remind the Abbé 


of a sermon which he came over and preached to us not so- 


long ago. 
“Ob, were you there?” he says. “It was not so bad. But 
you should have heard me at X——. I made much more noise.” 


The Abbé takes me into a little side-chapel to show me the 
statue of St. Joseph, which is considered to be of miraculous origin 
and of miraculous power. 

As to its origin the village legend says that the artist who 
made the statue long, long years ago, sought in vain for a face 
worthy of his work. Sketch after sketch was made and torn up ; 
block after block of marble spoilt. At last he locked up his 
studio and went forth to seek abroad what he could not find at 
home. He wandered through many lands, always searching and 
never finding; and he returned in despair. The lock of his 
studio was rusted; weeds and ivy blocked the door. The hinges 
shrieked as he entered ; bats and owls flew out in agitated swarms. 
His canvases were mildewed; his sketches mouldering; his 
marbles grimy with the dust of years. But on the blank north 
wall was painted, in colours as vivid as if the unknown hand had 
just laid down the brush, the face that he had sought so long. 

If the legend is true, I must confess that the unknown painter 
was no remarkable artist, or that the sculptor was an extra- 
ordinarily poor copyist. 

When the Revolution broke out, the old statue fell on evil 
times. It was pulled down from its place and thrown into the 
musty vault in which the beadle of those days kept his brooms and 
candle ends. It was said that the statue darted a look of such 
awful anger at the man whose sacrilegious hands tore him from 
his shrine, that the misguided patriot fell down in a swoon, and 
was borne from the church to his death-bed. It was further said 
that the statue wept when he was consigned to his dungeon. 

But there were not wanting sceptics who talked of porous 
stone and sudden change of temperature, and suggestel that 
tho exudation of moisture was the result of physical laws 
rather than of pious exasperation. And there are such infidels 
even now. 

“May I allow myself the indiscretion, Monsieur le Curé,” I 
ask, “to inquire if you—believe in miracles? Personally, I do 
not ; but I am only a miserable heretic, you will say.” 

“Most certainly I do believe in miracles, But at a distance 
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a great distance. Nearer home they are a—responsibility. 
Now come over to the ‘ presbytére’ and have a glass of Auvergnat 
wine.” 

It is a gorgeous colour, this Auvergnat wine; a pale, pellucid 
ruby. The taste is pale, too. 

“Tt is the wine that does not intoxicate, Monsieur Oliver.” 

I quite understand that. 

The amenities of conversation enter. 

“Pardon, Monsieur le Curé and Monsieur Oliver. Jacques, 
who goes to rejoin his regiment this evening, has come to say 
adieu to Monsieur le Curé. I think, Monsieur le Curé, that you 
will not wish him to depart without——” 

She indicates the pale, ruby liquid. I feel relieved on the 
whole not to have to put its non-intoxicating qualities to a 
further test. I do not want to be intoxicated; and I do not want 
to drink any more Auvergnat wine. I only wish to look at it. 

‘ “ Will you make a party at chess, monsieur ?” says the Abbé. 
“T know a quiet corner in the ruins of the convent where no 
one will ‘derange’ us.” 

We cross the moss-grown “court of honour” of the old convent 
and its “potagere,” where some abbess, perhaps, planted her 
salads and spinaches as enthusiastically as Monsieur le Curé, 
centuries after her, is setting his lettuces in his “ presbytére ” 
garden. Weeds and picturesque desolation reign where holy 
women laboured and prayed. We scale the crumbling walls, 
and by the ivy-mantled pigeon-house—where Monsieur le Maire 
now keeps his farm-carts; a much better arrangement for the 
“petits pois” of the village—we find the Abbé’s little nook. 

He sets out the quaint chessmen—the rooks that look like 
pawns, the bishops—the “fools;” heavens! To think that 
a bishop should be called a fool!—that look like rooks, and the 
kings that look like nothing at all. And as he sets them out 
we talk a little about the “ congregations,’ now passing into 
exile, whose houses will be left unto them (or unto the State) 
desolate even as this old convent. 

“ But why did they meddle with politics?” I ask. 

“They did not meddle with politics. If they had they would 
not have been molested. If they had devoted the money which 
they have lavished on their schools and missions and hospitals to 
a political organisation, they would have been here now. They 
might have ‘greased the palm’ of their adversaries, they might 
have—they should have—maintained some great clerical journal 
which would have consolidated the church-party (it is no small 
one, you may believe me) in France. But they have neglected 
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to ‘make politics:’ they have prepared no defence, and they 
are unable to resist. And do you think that the persecu- 
tion is waged in the real interest of the Republic? No. The 
congregations are rich; the State is poor; voila tout. It was 
the same with your Reformation in England, was it not? And 
here is the proof of the real motive of the new law. The State 
has already robbed the congregations, confiscated their property, 
all they could not take with them or had sent out of the 
country. Is that justice? What right has the State to rob 
individuals ?” 

“None, of course!” I answer. “It is most iniquitous, And 
to tell you the truth, I think that the Republic might alter her 
motto: the eternal, wearisome and misleading ‘ Liberté, Egalité 
Fraternité.’ Why should not parents have the liberty of giving 
their children religious instruction, for example ?” 

“Yes, indeed, why not? But they will have it. You know 
what happened when the Jesuits were expelled. The French 
children were sent out of the country in thousands to be educated 
by the exiled priests. That will be so again. And for those that 
remain? ‘There will remain the means of obtaining a religious 
education. It will not be necessary to send the children to a 
State school, where a teacher is liable to suspension if he mentions 
the name of God. There are no more teaching congregations, 
granted: but one can teach without being a member of a 
‘ congregation.’ ” 

“But tell me,” I say, “will the expulsion of the ‘regulars’ 
-make no difference for the better to you ‘seculars?’ Are you 
not disposed to regard the ‘regulars’ rather as interlopers? And 
do you not hope that some of the gifts of the faithful that were 
lavished so generously on the congregations may find their way 
into the coffers of the State Church? ” 

“No, monsieur,” answers the Abbé, “it will not beso. Perhaps 
here and there we shall get a new altar-cloth or a——” 

“A harmonium that does not leak?” I suggested. 

“ Parfaitement,” said the Abbé with a smile, “but it will not 
go much further than that. No, we are grieved—desolated—at 
the departure of our brethren. They were our fellow-soldiers ; 
they fought by our side. If all their wealth came to us (and it 
has many channels to run through before it reaches us) we should 
still mourn their loss. And what will this all lead to? Of what 
disasters is it the beginning? And France should be so happy. 
If only she were united! Look at her wealth.” 

He pointed to the boundless expanse of fertile corn-lands and 
vineyards spread out at our feet. “Oh, la belle France! Why 
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are your children so abominably restless and quarrelsome? Your 
children, that is to say, who ‘make politics. If you could only 
expel them!” 

We begin our game with the bishops that are called fools, and 
the kings that are no kings. Whether it is the pale ruby wine, 
or the view, or the congregations, or my inferiority, I know not ; 
but the game is soon over. 

“Shekkymat!” cries Monsieur le Curé. 


CHARLES OLIVER. 




















A Health unto His Majesty. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘HIGH TREASON,’ 


A youna man and a young woman were sitting together on a 
secluded seat in Sir Paul Sylvester's garden near Guildford. The 
month was May, the year was 1663, and the young people were 
lovers. The youth was dressed, as became the son of a father who 
had fought for the Parliament, with a certain severity, an absence 
of bright colours and floating ribbons, but yet with some regard 
to current fashions, a fine lace collar resting on his shoulders and 
carefully arranged curls upon the collar, as befitted the bearer of 
@ name so emphatically roya'ist as “ Rupert.” 

As for the maiden, her beauty was so great that the eye refused 
to travel from her face to her clothes, and Rupert himself could 
scarcely have told the colour of her gown. The two heads, one 
fair, one brown, were bent together over the same book, but the 
four eyes had risen from the printed page, and were reading 
another and an older language. Presently their voices slipped 
into speech. 

“Hark!” murmured Rupert. “’Tis a blackbird who has 
listened to the nightingale and now repeats his lesson.” 

“ There sounds his own note through it,” murmured Rosamond. 

She raised her head and listened, smiling faintly. A little 
breeze, ruffling across the hawthorn bushes, brought with it a 
whiff from the scented blossoms. 

“ Every May that brings back the hawthorn will bring us back 
the memory of to-day,” said Rupert. “Every time the blackbird 
sings in our garden, my eyes will ask of yours: ‘Does Rose 
remember, and has Rose repented ?’” 

Her eyes turned to his again as she replied: “And mine will 
answer; ‘ Rose remembers, and Rose rejoices.’,” 

“* Boe? * Rosamond.’ Has the world sweeter names ?” 

“Yes, one.’ 

“Nay, which?” he asked, surprised, and nal answer heard his 
own uttered softly in his ear, 
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“Tis your voice makes it sweet,” he declared, and had no time 
for more, because the humming of a tune close at hand announced 
the approach of Sir Paul. That worthy gentleman, directly he 
came in sight, called out: “ Hey, Rupert lad, idling over a book! 
I am on my way to see what damage last night’s wind has done 
in the lower orchard. Will you come with me?” 

The young man rose a little ruefully. 

“TY am at your service, Sir Paul,” said he. 

Sir Paul, breaking into a loud laugh, clapped a heavy hand 
upon his shoulder, 

“Nay, lad, sit still. See how reproachfually my girl looks at 
her father. What, canst not spare him, Rose, even for an 
hour?” 

“ He lives so far away,” said the girl. 

“ Ay,” returned her father with a change of countenance, “ and 
would carry thee thither. Then it will be I who will sigh over 
the distance.” 

His daughter’s hand stole gently into his. 

“ Nay, nay, I do not complain; ’tis natural for voung birds to 
fly, and for nests to be left empty. Where is your sister, Rupert ? 
She, who has no lover here, may perhaps be disposed to bear me 
company.” 

Rupert looked down uneasily, and it was Rosamond who 
answered : 

“She is writing a letter.” 

To a lover elsewhere, Sir Paul supposed, and shaking his head, 
said he must whistle Towzer for a companion. 

For a minute or two after his departure the lovers sat silent. 

“T wish——” Rosamond began. 

“No need to eay it. You wish we had no secret from your 
father.” 

She nodded. 

“Tf the secret were mine,” Rupert assured her, “he should have 
known it from the first. But Nan so besought me—and Stephen 
stood silent with eyes of entreaty—and I was coming here to my 
happiness. Could I say to them, ‘ Nay, you shall not meet, I will 
prevent you ?’” 

“Twas perhaps our duty to say so,” sighed Rosamond, “ Ay, 
here comes Nan, I doubted she would not long delay.” 

Anne Abbott, Rupert’s blue-eyed sister, came running lightly 
down the path. 

“Your father has gone out?” she asked eagerly of Rosamond, 
and receiving her answer turned with a gesture of entreaty to her 
brother. 
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“ You would have me go to Stephen ?” said he. 

“ He has had no food since last night,” returned Anne, with a 
note of reproach. 

“But last night’s store was ample,” Rupert assured her. 
“Well, I will go, and if the coast be clear, he may come forth 
and talk to you here.” 

He walked away, and Anne began to reconnoitre the road 
beyond the garden. A post of observation was afforded her by a 
low growing branch happily situated near to the external paling. 
She stepped up, and looked over. Rosamond, taking from the 
seat beside her the open volume that Rupert had laid down, let 
her eyes rest once more upon the words of the play that they had 
been reading together. Anne’s voice called her from it. 

“Rose, Rose, here are two strangers in the road.” 

Strangers were rare enough in Rose's experience to be of 
interest. 

“Truly ?” said she, and looked up with some attention. 

“Two gentlemen,” added Anne, and turned back to look over 
the paling again. 

“ Are they riding ?” Rosamond asked, shutting her book. 

“On foot, but they wear spurs; they must have been riding. 
Brothers, perhaps, for they are like, though the one must have 
been a mighty pretty fellow twenty years ago, and the other can 
never have been a pretty fellow at all.” 

“Oh, they are old?” said Rosamond. 

“One is old,” Anne admitted ; “full forty. The other may be 
ten years younger. Come and look, Rose.” 

Rosamond set a foot upon the branch, reached a hand to Anne, 
and sprang up beside her. 

She beheld two tall gentlemen standing together in the road at 
a few yards’ distance. Both were dark of complexion and dark- 
eyed, and the elder, though he had indubitably attained the 
patriarchal years assigned to him by Anne, was remarkably hand- 
some. Neither the undue heaviness nor the undue leanness of 
advancing age had as yet invaded his fine proportions, and 
although the noble lines of his face were a little worn, the large 
eyes were alive with fire and intelligence. The whole person of 
this gentleman breathed an air of dignity and command which 
caused Rosamond, as she looked, to remark that he was surely 
some great lord. The second stranger, though he too was tall 
well-built, and of good presence, and although there was a likeness 
that might well have been frateznal between the pair, exhibited 
a harshness of feature only redeemed from the forbidding by his 
air of easy good-nature. He was speaking to his comrade, and 
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punctuating his unheard words with slight gestures, more frequent 
and more expressive than those usual among Englishmen. The 
elder seemed to answer briefly; the younger, with an easy motion 
of a long hand, indicated a direction; both turned and sauntered 
away side by side. Rosamond flung a kiss to their retreating 
wigs. 

“ Farewell, sirs, since you turn your backs on good fortune,” 
said she, and sprang lightly down from the branch. 

Anne followed. 

“ Ay,” said she, “they are gone. They were but chance passers- 
by after all, and Rupert, were he here, would have no cause for 
jealousy.” 

“Nor Stephen, neither,” Rosamond retorted. 

Anne shook her head and sighed softly: “Ah, poor Stephen!” 

Rosamond for a moment looked at her gravely. 

“ Tell me, Nan,” she said, taking her friend’s hand, “ what is to 
be the end of all this? Here isa young man hidden, three days 
at a time, in my father’s fagot-stack, and your brother stealing 
to him with food, and risking my father’s anger. And you treat 
all as a jest.” 

“ Every story is a comedy or a tragedy according as we choose 
to regard it,” Anne replied. “Suffer me to laugh, while I can, at 
my own story and the lover in the fagot-stack.” 

“Nay, dear Nan, be grave for once, and answer. What is to be 
the end?” 

Anne lightly shrugged her shoulders. 

“The end? Why, I suppose a ring on my hand, and laughing 
Nan Abbott changed into grave Mistress Anne Akehurst, with a 
bunch of keys at her girdle and her husband’s riding boots lying 
before the fire of an evening while his worship falls asleep to the 
sound of her spinning-wheel.” 

“But how can that ever come about?” asked Rosamond 
anxiously. “ Will your father consent, or his? And could you, 
Nan, yourself, consent to enter a family where you were un- 
welcome ? ” 

Anne turned upon her fiercely. 

“Oh, Rose! And you who pretend to love Rupert!” 

There was little fire in Rosamond’s composition. She had no 
retort. She opened pathetic eyes and faltered: “Pretend! What 
do you mean?” 

“To be in love,” cried Anne, “and loved again, and to prate 
about scruples and fathers and families! I would marry Stephen 
Akehurst at the gallows’ foot, ay, though he had deserved it, and 
wait there te cut him down.” 
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Rosamond was moved by this outburst, not to anger, but to 
compassion. She cast warm arms about her friend, and called 
her tenderly by her name. Tears came into Anne’s blue eyes as 
she returned the embrace, 

“Nay, Rose,” said she, “laugh at me. I know heroics sit 
awkwardly on me, and you, who have beauty to become them, are 
as mild as a west wind in a warm June.” 

“Shall we go see whether Rupert has visited him ?” suggested 
Rosamond. 

Anne laughed. 

“Shall we go see Rupert?’” said she. “Ay, we will.” 

And she dropped her embracing arm to Rosamond’s waist. 
Rosamond stooped to pick up the book from the seat, but Anne 
interposed. 

* Nay, indeed, Rupert’s book shall not go with us. Your book 
you have always here in your home, but your friend Nan is for 
the most part a hundred miles away in hers.” 

Rosamond left the book, and the two girls went away towards 
those inferior parts of the domain where a fagot-stack, carefully 
prepared by accomplices, afforded a retreat to Mr. Stephen 
Akehurst. 

Had they waited but a few minutes longer they would havo 
beheld an unlooked-for spectacle. The two stranger gentlemen, 
having gained access by a side gate to the garden, had chanced 
to take a path which now brought them to the very seat which 
Rosamond and Rupert had so recently left. 

The younger of the pair advanced cheerfully though cautiously. 
His arm lay lightly within the arm of his companion, who appeared 
not quite so well satisfied. 

“And now that we are within,” the elder was saying in a 
subdued tone, “does your Majesty purpose to lie in ambush, and 
for what?” 

“My Majesty,” the hard-featured gentleman gaily returned, 
“ purposes to see the prettiest girl in the county.” 

The other stopped short, shook off impatiently the hand upon 
his arm, and in a voice that had ceased to be at all subdued, called 
out angrily, “ What!” 

Demonstrations of anger did not greatly affect the easy temper 
of Charles II. He smiled into the frowning face of Prince Rupert, 
and continued equably: “’T'was thus that Killigrew described 
her to me. I remembered that some relative of his had married a 
brother of this Sir Paul Sylvester. I questioned him, and he told 
me that Rosamond Sylvester—a charming name, ‘Rosamond,’—was 
as great a beauty as he ever saw. So I seized the opportunity,” 
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“You told me,” said his cousin severely, “that you came 
seeking this young fellow—Akehurst—ay, Akehurst—who was 
denounced to you by an unsigned letter.” 

“And I am seeking him,” replied the King, as he walked 
forward. “ But one shot may chance to bring down two birds.” 

“A shot aimed at two is like to bring down neither,” the 
Prince returned, and his quick soldier’s eye falling at this moment 
upon the book, he took it up from the seat. 

The King turned towards him an inquiring look, and he replied 
by reading the title: 

“¢ The plays of Mr. William Shakespeare ’.” 

He lifted the cover, inspected the first page, and read, with a 
slight change of tone: “‘ Rosamond, from Rupert.’ ‘Rupert!’” 

“Why not?” said the King. “Your outlandish name was 
given to scores of English lads about the years 40 and ’41. 
‘Rupert.’ Now I wonder whether the surname of the gentleman 
may be Akehurst.” 

“* Rupert,” remarked the original owner of that appellation, 
“is a name not very likely to be given to the King’s enemies.” 

The King laughed, seated himself comfortably upon the wide 
stone bench, and began to feel in his pockets. 

“ Well, mon cousin, if Akehurst proves to bear your name, you 
shall be his judge, though I doubt he will scarce gain by the 
exchange.” 

He drew out, unfolded, and held up a written paper. 

“ Here is the accusation.” 

Prince Rupert came a step or two nearer; and leaning a hand 
on the carved end of the bench, read over his cousin’s shoulder: 

“A faithful servant thinks it his duty to apprise your Majesty of the 
treasonable words and acts of Master Stephen Akehurst, of Carris, in 
Devonshire, who, lately, in the presence of two gentlemen, refused to 
drink to your Majesty, averring that your Majesty was an idler, a trifler 


and a coward, who ate up the substance of the country, and whom it 
would be a good deed to send packing back to France.” 


Here the Prince paused. 

“Sure,” said he scornfully, “your Majesty regards not this 
alehouse tattle?” 

“« A coward,’ Rupert, ‘a coward.’ Can a King’s dignity pocket 
that affront ?” 

“ Indeed, I think so, when the King knows it as false as you do.” 

“ But, if falsehood is to mitigate the offence, what of the other 
articles?” demurred the King. ‘“ ‘An idler, a trifler, a waster of 
the nation’s substance.’ What say you of these, my good cousin 
—you, whose word is surer than another man’s oath?” 
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“T say,” returned Prince Rupert, with a moment’s hesitation, 
“‘T say—that the man who had sense enough to see how damnably 
true they are, would have sense enough also to hold his tongue.” 

“Then he is to be forgiven the ‘coward’ because it is false, 
and the ‘idler’ and ‘ trifler’ because they are true? But let us 
see the rest of the letter.” 

They read on together. 


“This young gentleman has now gone into Surrey, and is believed to 
be lying concealed in some outbuilding of Sir Paul Sylvester’s house. 
One Mr. Abbott, of a Puritan family, is now on a visit to the house, and 
is assisting in a plot to seize your Majesty’s sacred person when out 
hunting. This flagitious conduct of young Mr. Akehurst is heightened 
by his coming of a loyal and honourable family. He is the only son of 
Colonel Akehurst who——” 


“What!” cried Prince Rupert. ‘ Akehurst’s son—Akehurst, 
who helped Smith to retake the Royal Standard at Edgehill—his 
only son! Oh, Charles——” 

The King interrupted him. 

“No need to plead. You know my temper was never blood- 
thirsty. His treason may be evident as the church of Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, but the life of the Colonel’s only son shall not be 
forfeited. Indeed, ’twas in part tenderness to the Colonel 
determined me to take this affair into my own hands and to bring 
with me only a companion who could be trusted to hold his 
peace.” 

He folded together the paper, handed it to the Prince and bade 
him: “Put up the letter; we may have need of it again.” 

“And what does your Majesty now intend to do?” the Prince 
inquired. 

The King leaned back, stretched his long legs before him and 
replied: “ Faith, I know not. I would no sooner prepare my 
acts beforehand than my words. What I do not design, however, 
is to reveal who I am.” 

“Your face will be known.” 

“T think not. Remember how many years I have spent out of 
the country. I have not been in these parts since I was fifteen 
years old,” 

He stood up. 

“ Assuredly none of these Sylvesters have seen me, nor young 
Akehurst.” 

He had stepped forward out of the circle of the seat, and now 
hastily stepped back again, catching his cousin by the arm. 

“Hush !—here comes a young lady.” 

He drew the Prince back into the thicket behind them, mutter- 
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ing as he did so: “ Pretty enough, but no such prodigy as Killi- 
grew talked of.” 

The young lady who came was Anne Abbott. This seat 
standing back within a half circle of trees and bushes was the 
most secluded spot of the whole garden, a place where it was 
possible to sit completely invisible, and where, consequently, Anne 
and her lover were wont to spend their brief moments together, 
while Rosamond and Rupert mounted guard right and left upon 
the pathway. 

Anne came quickly, her eyes bright, her cheeks pink. Seeing, 
as she supposed, the coast clear, she began to sing the song which 
served these young conspirators as a signal. The words of this 
ditty were more remarkable for simple energy than for literary 
elegance, and being but scanty in number, were eked out to fit 
the tune by a chorus of “ fa-la-la,” 


“Here’s a health unto his Majesty,” 


sang Anne, in her fresh young voice. 
“With a fa-la-la-lala la-la.” 


And the King in his concealment, whispered to Prince Rupert 
that she was a mighty well-brought-up young woman, 
“Confusion to his enemies, 
With a fa-la-la-lala la-la. 
And be that will not drink his health 
I wish him neither wit nor wealth, 


Nor yet a rope to hang himself, 
With a fa-la——.” 


The tale of fa-las was not fully completed when Mr. Stephen 
Akehurst, coming quickly along the path, caught the songstress 
in his arms, and the song fell off into a low cry of “Stephen—at 
last!” 

The hidden observers stood rigid and afraid to stir, and one of 
them had grace to wish himself elsewhere. 

The lovers, unsuspicious, seated themselves in a pretty group 
on the stone bench, an arm of Akehurst round Anne’s waist, 
and Anne’s head on Akehurst’s shoulder. 

“ And has my dear’s day been very long to him in his fagot- 
stack?” she asked. 

“T think of you,” he answered, “and that fills the hours. But 
sometimes I think of the future, and with much apprehension. 
Sometimes, Anne, I am almost minded to go to the King and ask 
him to help us. They say the King is good-natured, and his 
word would be all-powerful with my father.” 
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“Would the King,” said Anne, “approve your marriage with 
the daughter of one who had borne arms for the Parliament ? ” 

“ Your father,” Akehurst urged, “ was never a violent man, and 
he disapproved the late King’s execution.” 

At this moment a bugle-call was whistled from somewhere near 
at hand. The lovers sprang to their feet, clung together for one 
instant in a brief embrace, then Akehurst ran swiftly up the left 
branch of the path, and Anne, having watched him disappear, 
turned away more slowly to the right. 

The eavesdroppers came out from their concealment, shook off 
a leaf or two from their coats and wigs, and settled their wide- 
brimmed hats. 

“T know this child’s face,” said the Prince, with the air of one 
who vainly searches his memory. “I must have seon her before, 
or her mother.” 

“Mr. Akehurst,” remarked the King, “if this, as I suppose, 
were he, appears to inhabit a fagot-stack. ‘Tis a somewhat 
suspicious dwelling-place.” 

“ And his name is not Rupert but Stephen.” 

“ Ay—and the girl’s not Rosamond, but Anne. Perhaps Rosa- 
mond may be her sister. And now for the fagot-stack.” 

He turned to follow Akehurst along the path to the left. Prince 
Rupert laid a detaining hand upon his arm. 

You are quite resolved to meet this lad?” 

“ Assuredly,” said the King. 

“Then let me call him to you.” 

The King slightly shrugged his shoulders. 

“ But will he come when you do call him?” 

“We will try. Let us stand off the path, that he may not see 
us as he comes.” 

They drew back once more into ithe space by the seat, and 
Prince Rupert, in a mellow voice began to sing rather softly : 


“ Here’s a health unto his Majesty, 
With a fa-la-la——.” 


He had scarcely begun the third line when a step became 
audible on the path to the left. The Prince paused; the step 
drew nearer, and in another instant the lover of Anne came into 
sight, Then the King, stepping forward, said politely: “Mr. 
Stephen Akehurst, I believe?” 

; Akehurst made a movement to run away,and Prince Rupert 
gently but firmly intercepted him. 

The young man gave one quick breath, drew himself together 
and met the unexpected boldly. 
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“That is my name, sir. What is your business with me?” 

“T desire to know,” said the King, in tones of great smoothness, 
“ what keeps a gentleman of birth and fortune hidden in another 
gentleman’s fagot-stack.” 

“Sir!” cried Akehurst angrily. 

“But I guess. The opinions and wishes of Mr. Akehurst are 
not unknown—” 

“ What do you mean ?” interjected Akehurst. 

“ Nor his associates.” 

Again the young man would have interrupted, but the other 
continued serenely, “ Old customs and old beliefs may blind your 
father’s eyes, but you are no such enemy to Puritans. A friend, 
Mr: Akehurst, has written to me of you, and led me to desire 
your nearer acquaintance.” 

“ What friend, sir?” asked Akehurst, still unmollified. 

“ He does not give me leave to communicate his name at 
present; but he seems to be well acquainted with you, and has 
thought me fit to be trusted with the secret of your presence here, 
and of your opinions upon public matters.” 

‘My opinions upon public matters, sir,” the young gentleman 
haughtily replied, “‘ are no secret from any man.” 

“So I should suppose,” said the King drily, “if you refuse 
before witnesses to drink to the King’s health.” 

' “T!—refuse—before witnesses ?” echoed the indignant youth. 

His tormentor pitilessly pursued: “After all, what is the 
King? A mere idler and trifler, eating up the revenue of the 
country—eh, Mr. Akehurst ? ” 

“Are you mad?” cried Akehurst, and looked as if he really 
thought so. 

“Qh, you need not fear to trust us. We are of your way of 
thinking, my friend and I. You said also, I think, that it would 
be a good deed to send the King packing back to France?” 

“No, sir. I never said so, nor thought so. Who are you, sir?” 

“Indeed,” persisted the King, “you do ill to be so cautious 
with us. I assure you that I am well known to be the King’s 
greatest enemy—is’t not so, cousin? And besides, you know, 
there’s no danger—the King is so cowardly ——” 

Akehurst’s last remnant of patience deserted him, and coherent 
speech became altogether indequate to the expression of his 
emotions. Crying out: “Traitor! Liar!” he struck a con- 
temptuous open-handed blow at the face of his persecutor. 

The King stepped quickly back, but not quickly enough to 
escape entirely, and the print of the young man’s finger-ends 
came out in white and then in red on his cheek. 
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In the same instant, Prince Rupert, who all this time had stood 
by silent, a dubious smile coming and going upon his lips, had 
sprung between them and his sword was half out. 

“ Nay,” cried he, “ ’tis——” 

The King’s grasp upon his wrist stopped him. ‘“ Gently, mon 
cousin,” he said, with an unwonted note of authority. 

Turning to his adversary, who stood with one foot advanced, 
eyes aflame and hands clenched, Charles proceeded quietly: “Mr. 
Akehurst, you are ready of course to meet the consequences of 
your act ?” 

“This moment,” returned Akehurst hotly. “But not in Sir 
Paul Sylvester's garden. To slander a King who cannot answer, 
like another man with his sword—’tis a cowardice—ay, even if the 
words were true.” He drew himself up, and proceeded more 
calmly. “The King’s name needs no defence from me, but I am 
his servant, and no man shall slander my master in my presence. 
Follow me toa place where the quarrel may be instantly decided.” 

The King, though his cheek must have been tingling still, 
looked with a kindly smile on this fiery youth. 

“ But you have no second,” said he; “ we are two to one.” 

“T will summon a friend,” said Akehurst, and whistled the 
bugle-call which they had heard before. 

This was intended no doubt to summon Rupert Abbott, but the 
person who appeared in response was Anne. She came running 
along the path, and had asked eagerly: “What would you, 
Stephen?” before she observed the others. 

She stopped short ; her blue eyes rested with an expression of 
appeal upon the grave face of that elder man, about whom there 
hung something so indefinably soldierly. 

“Is it your father ?” she asked, breathlessly. 

Akehurst shook his head. 

“These gentlemen are strangers. I desired to present your 
brother to them.” 

“Rupert is with Sir Paul,” said Anne, “it was Sir Paul who 
had returned.” 

“Tis no matter, gentlemen,” said Akeburst, “ we will go alone. 
Farewell, Mistress Anne.” 

Anne, however, detained him, 

“ Whither are you going? ” 

“To show these gentlemen their right path—and time presses.” 

Prince Rupert, while the young people were speaking together, 
had addressed himself in a lowered voice to the King. 

“Speak, Charles, or on my soul I shall be tempted to dis- 
obey you.” 
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“You were ever impatient, but reflect what an example you 
would set to young Akehurst.” 

“You will not meet him, unknowing ?” 

“ Why not?” asked the King. “The lad has taught me one 
thing new; why not another?” 

“That,” eaid his cousin, gravely, “ would bea revenge unworthy 
of you. This quarrel must be mine.” 

And, Anne having now departed, he turned to Akehurst and 
said civilly: “ Mr. Akehurst, my friend leaves this matter in my 
hand.” 

The King, however, interrupted with an emphatic contradic- 
tion, and proceeded to conduct the matter for himself. 

“Mr. Akehurst, I am, I think, the offended party in this 
dispute.” 

Akehurst bowed. 

“ And free, therefore, to waive my demand for satisfaction.” 

“What!” cried Akehurst. ‘“ After—oh, as you please.” 

A look of unmistakable contempt crossed his ingenuous 
countenance. 

The King, suppressing a smile, proceeded with dignity: 
“ Reasons, which, if you knew them, would convince you, lead 
me to make no demand—for a time. The time will come when 
I shall ask for reparation, and shall not need to ask twice. For 
the present, farewell, sir,” he bowed; “we will not keep you 
from—your fagot-stack.” 

“Sir, yu——” Akehurst began angrily, but Prince Rupert 
intervened, and that must have been a sturdy ill-humour indeed 
that could resist the charm of Prince Rupert when he chose to 
be gracious. 

“Mr, Akehurst,” said he, turning upon the young man the 
singular kindness of his smile, “it has not often been my lot to 
be a peacemaker, but let me tell you that my kinsman——” 

“Silence, cousin!” cried the King. 

But Prince Rupert had not been a general for nothing, and 
was well aware of the strength of his position. A King who 
chose to conceal his kingship must not expect to enjoy at the 
same time the privilege of dominion. 

“ Pray, cousin Charles,” said he, in a tone of gentle reproof, 
“suffer your elder to speak in peace. My kinsman, Mr. Akehurst, 
is less to blame than you suppose him. Let me, who have faced 
death at least once for every year that you have lived—ay, and 
faced it at your father’s side, too—be witness for him. And let 
me tell you that it has rejoiced an old cavalier to see you bear 
yourself so bravely. But——” he laid his hand on the young 
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man’s arm, looked at him earnestly and dropped his voice to a 
lower note—‘‘is it worthy of your father’s son to lie in hiding, 
and to woo a young lady in secret ?” 

Akehurst blushed deeply. 

“Nay, I would not trespass upon your private business, and I 
cannot now tell you my name, but you will learn it soon, and if 
you then judge that my intervention may serve you with your 
father, command me. Farewell.” 

“ Farewell, sir,” returned Akehurst, in a voice much altered 
from the angry tones in which he had hitherto spoken. “I do 
not know you, but I believe you, and I thank you.” 

They bowed to each other and the Prince turned to depart with 
his cousin. 

The seat, as I have said already, stood in a semicircle of tree 
and bush whence only a very short space of path was visible. 
Thus none of the three had been aware, as they stood within the 
ring, that a fourth person was approaching, and this fourth 
person—Sir Paul Sylvester—now came suddenly upon them. 
He perceived first the two strangers, and looked with a tentative 
smile from one to the other. 

“‘Geatlemen,” he began, and then broke off. “Why, ’tis 
Stephen Akehurst! What brings you hither, my lad? Present 
me to your friends, that I may bid them welcome.” 

With this request Akehurst was of course totally unable to 
comply. He turned eyes of appeal towards the unknown gentle- 
man who had claimed to be his father’s companion in arms. 

The unknown gentleman, bowing to Sir Paul, said with dignity: 
“T am the Earl of Holdernesse. This gentleman is my cousin 
Charles. We came from Hampton Court this morning, with the 
King’s hunt, but we have left the rest of the party behind.” 

His words had a fourth hearer. Anne Abbott, who in terror 
had followed Sir Paul, came up in time to receive them. A rush 
of colour suffused her countenance; her eyes opened large and 
bright; her lips fell apart ; she stood gazing upon the man who 
had called himself Earl of Holdernesse. 

“You must be fatigued, my lord,” said Sir Paul. “ Let me beg 
you to walk into the house and drink a cup of wine. And 
Stephen Akehurst was with you! I knew not that you were at 
the court, Stephen.” 

“Mr, Akehurst was not with us,” said Prince Rupert. “ We 
met him later; but I hope he will be persuaded to return 
with us.” 

“Ay, Mr. Akehurst,” added the King; “pray do so. I am gure 
your present lodgings have been but uncomfortable.” 
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Akehurst, not daring to take up this allusion, could make no 
answer beyond an angry glance, and the King, in a cat-and-mouse 
spirit of malice, kept him for another minute or two engaged in 
a civil conversation with Sir Paul and himself, at every word of 
which the young man dreaded to hear some mention of his 
fagot-stack. 

Anne, meanwhile, came to Prince Rupert and said, in a low 
firm voice: “ Your Highness, I know to whom belongs the title 
of Earl of Holdernesse. Let me thank your Highness for this 
new act of kindness, which is not the first that I and mine have 
known at your hands.” 

The Prince looked at her keenly. 

“T thought I knew your face, yet surely I know not you. What 
is your name?” 

“My name is Anne Abbott, and your Highness once besieged 
my grandmother’s house.” 

A light of recognition broke over the Prince’s face. From a 
past more than twenty years old a picture rose suddenly before 
him of a woman coming out alone from a beleaguered house to 
throw herself at the feet of the young conqueror—a woman who 
carried herself proudly and looked up at him with the brave 
blue eyes of this girl. 

“Abbott!” he cried. ‘‘ Was your grandmother Mrs. Parefoy ? 
Indeed, Mistress Anne, your grandmother was a brave woman, 
She, with her two daughters and your father, and three serving- 
men and three maids held that house for near four hours against 
five hundred of us.” 

“ And your Highness,” said Anne, “ would suffer no harm to be 
done it or them nor any one of them to be made prisoner. And 
you offered my father a command in your own troop.” 

“T could have had no braver officer,” declared Prince Rupert, 
and asked whether Mr. Abbott were still alive. 

She answered that he was. ‘ He honours your Highness above 
all men. My brother, who was born that year, bears your name.” 

“Then perhaps,” said the Prince, bending towards her, and 
speaking in a lowered voice, “if I were to intercede with him for 
Mr. Akehurst a 

Tears rose into the blue eyes. 

“Qh, your Highness!” she said brokenly, and would have 
kissed his hand. 

“Nay, my dear,” said Prince Rupert, gently, “My rough 
hands are not for your tender lips”—and indeed the hand 
that as he spoke enclosed her own was that both of the best 
tennis-player in England and of an industrious amateur black- 
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smith. “Buta man who might be your father may surely be 
permitted——” 

His lips completed the sentence. 

Their colloquy had lasted long enough to attract the notice of 
the others, and at this Akehurst, whose eyes had been upon them 
for the past minute or so, sprang forward crying angrily: “Sir!” 

The King said “ Eh, mon cousin! These grave-faced fellows, 
Sir Paul, are ever the boldest.” 

Prince Rupert, Anne’s hand in his, faced these exclamations 
with entire composure, and Anne, her pretty face one blush, and 
new notes of joyfulness ringing in her clear voice, cried out: “ It 
is his Highness, Prince Rupert.” 

“Prince Rupert!” echoed Akehurst. 

The company was increased at this stage by the advent of 
Rosamond and Rupert, who were proposing to themselves to 
resume their seat and their reading. Seeing her brother, Anne 
exclaimed: “ Rupert—it is his Highness—it is Prince Rupert.” 

“Who may, it seems,” the Prince added, “claim some of the 
rights of a godfather over you.” 

The younger Rupert was turning eagerly to address the elder 
when he suddenly perceived the second stranger. He stopped 
short, bowed profoundly and said: “ His Majesty.” 

“ What!” cried Sir Paul, amazed. 

But the amazement of Sir Paul was as nothing to the consterna- 
tion of Akehurst, who staggered back, crying: “ No—not the 
King! Good heavens!” 

Concealment being now evidently over, Charles accepted the 
situation gracefully enough. 

“Tis so,” said he, “Prince Rupert’s cousin Charles. And my 
satisfaction, Mr. Akehurst ?” 

“Sir,” faltered Akehurst, “your Majesty—how could I guess? 
Pardon.” 

He knelt at the King’s feet and did not dare to look up into 
his face, so that he did not discover him to be smiling as he 
replied: “For a blow, Mr. Akehurst? And you scorned me 
because I failed to return it. Nay, no denials, you despised my 
meekness. Well, the time has come to return it. Rupert, your 
sword.” 

The Prince drew it out and presented it. The confused youth 
felt its touch upon his shoulder and heard the words: “ Rise up, 
Sir Stephen, and defend your King as stoutly against his foreign 
foes as you did against his nearest.” 

Akehurst rose to his feet and stood silent and very pale. 
Prince Rupert was taking his sword from the-King’s hand, and 
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Rosamond was asking of Anne what had happened and getting 
no answer. Rupert Abbott stood by, his face repeating Rosa- 
mond’s question, to which Prince Rupert, slipping his sword 
into its sheath, gave audible reply. 

“Some enemy of Mr. Akehurst sent his Majesty a letter—ay, 
this. And his Majesty, choosing to employ the words of it, met 
with that return which—which it doth not become his subject 
to say that he deserved.” 

He handed the letter to Anne; the heads of the two girls bent 
eagerly together over it, and a stifled exclamation broke from 
Rosamond as she recognised the writing of one of her own rejected 
suitors. She breathed into Anne’s ear a name and a request for 
advice. But before Anne had time to answer, the King had 
begun to speak. 

“Sir Paul stands all amazed,” said he,-“and my new knight 
asks himself whether he has not a madman for his monarch, 
Where is that letter, mon cousin ? ” 

Prince Rupert looked towards the two girls, and Rosamond 
clasping the incriminating document in both her hands, said 
entreatingly: ‘“ Will not his Majesty suffer me to keep this 
letter?” 

“His Majesty,” the King replied, “ will deny nothing to so 
fair a petitioner. But wherefore do you desire the letter ?” 

“IT know the writer,” said Rosamond. 

“Qho! Light dawns. Sir Stephen Akehurst, Mr. Rupert 
Abbott, it is my express command to both of you that neither 
shall ever call to account any man for writing this letter. Nor 
will Task his name. But I divine that he was so unhappy as to 
love Mistress Anne Abbott.” 

Anne began a denial, but a hasty gesture from Rosamond 
stopped the words upon her lips and gave the quick mind of the 
King the right clue. 

“Ah?” said he, looking with a keen smile from one girl to the 
other, “then ’twas you, Mistress Rosamond, whose beauty drove 
some man to jealous madness, and he took the lover in the fagot- 
stack to be your lover. Poor wretch! No need for any of us 
to devise punishments for him. Nay—give me the letter, sweet- 
heart.” 

He took it from her reluctant hand and tore it accurately 
across and across into some eight or ten fragments, which he 
handed to his cousin, bidding him see them burned in the next 
fire he came to. 

“That, if your Majesty will give me leave,” said the Prince, 
“ will be in London, some three hours hence.” 
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“ What would you do in London?” the King inquired, with 
raised eyebrows. 

“Pass through it on my way into Devonshire, to visit my old 
fellow-soldier, Colonel Akehurst, and my old opponent, Mr. 
Abbott.” 

The King bade Sir Paul remark that his Highness, even at 
these years, rode on a love message as he had been wont to ride 
on a charge, without pausing to draw weapon; and Sir Paul 
expressed his hope that his Highness would at least pause long 
enough to taste food under his roof. 

“ Ay,” said the King, “and the cup of wine that you promised 
us; and his Highness shall set us the health to which we will all 
drink it.” 

“Let it be that health,” said Prince Rupert, “ which Mistress 
Anne has given us already.” 

; “I?” said Anne, uncomprehending. 

The Prince gave her a glance that had a touch of malice in it, 

and began to sing: 


“‘Here’s a health unto his Majesty ——.” 
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Colony-making in English Counties. 


Ir is generally supposed that, in order to witness the planting 
and growth of a colony, it is necessary to cross some five thousand 
miles of ocean and seek a new and undeveloped land. Few people 
realise that from time to time one or other of our English counties 
sees a good imitation of a colony spring up amongst the fields and 
hedgerows of its countryside, and that the beginnings of a new 
settlement may be discovered within a comparatively short journey 
from their home. 

There is, of course, another sort of colony, which has been on 
a much larger scale and consequently far more conspicuous, where 
a great industry has been suddenly developed and a place of in- 
significant size has grown in the course of a few years to vast 
dimensions by the influx of workmen and their families. Of such 
settlements Middlesborough and Leicester may be quoted as 
examples. But these are not so truly colonies as the country 
places which are the subject of this paper. These latter attract 
by the offer of possession of land—a bait which plenty of Britons 
find irresistible. There is no “industry ” except that which the 
land provides; while the colonists are of various trades and 
classes, and are drawn from all parts of the Kingdom. 

To mention a few only of the settlements of this kind, the 
curious in such matters will find that they exist, or have existed, 
in Snig’s End near Gloucester, in Redmarley in Herefordshire, in 
Dodford near Bromsgrove, in Yarmouth (Isle of Wight), in Porton 
(Wiltshire), in Black Bourton (Oxfordshire), and in Minster Lovell 
in the same county. 

The two last-mentioned lie within four miles of one another 
in the south-west corner of the county. More than half a century 
elapsed between the founding of the two, and a comparison and 
consideration of their aims and present state gives a fair idea of 
the utility of such schemes. 

The settlement at Minster Lovell was one of the various land 
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schemes set on foot by the National Land Company of 1845 under 
the auspices of Feargus O’Connor. That at Black Bourton was 
started a year or two ago by Mr. Carter, the well known land 
speculator. The former rejoices in the name of “ the Charter- 
ville Allotments,” the latter is called “Carterton,” after its 
founder. 

Both places present a most unusual appearance, and both are 
in striking contrast to their surroundings. They are situated in 
the stone wall district of Oxfordshire, and upon the foundation 
known as the stone-brash—a cold sticky soil apparently formed 
partly of clay and partly of the flaky stone which exists in layers 
all through that district. At first sight people are inclined to 
say, “ What an ugly country!” but a little search and a little 
observation generally change their opinion. Stone walls are not 
so beautiful as hedges, and on a grey day, when the east wind 
takes the colour out of everything, the wide fields, whether they 
be fallow or stubble or seeds, look desolate enough. But there 
are compensations. Through the little valleys run streams beside 
which the “ willow people” stand on soft green carpets and see 
their forms reflected in the running water. Here and there, too, 
there are grassy lanes between unwonted hedges, which are allowed 
to straggle and climb wherever they will, and are beautiful at 
every season. 

Then the villages, nestling amongst their elm-trees, have a 
special charm. Few of the grey cottages, with stone-slab roofs 
and gables, are less than two hundred years old; while the 
churches and some of the farmhouses are a good deal older still. 
These villages are irregular enough, and interspersed with garden 
grounds and orchards, some of the most picturesque of the latter 
being within four walls, like little closes. One of the best known 
places in the district, and one of the prettiest, is Minster Lovell. 
The old coach road from Witney to Cheltenham runs on high 
ground above it, and gives the traveller an excellent bird’s-eye 
view of the place, with its ruined hall, its clustering trees, and 
grey church tower. The cottages are dotted here and there on 
either side of a winding lane, which crosses the River Windrush 
by a picturesque bridge before it climbs up a short and sharp 
ascent tothe high road. Between the spectator and the village 
the foreground far below his feet is occupied by the greenest of 
water meadows, through which the stream glides bright and pure, 
unsullied as yet by the blanket mills of Witney three miles below. 

That this lovely spot should be linked with the Charterville 
allotments is a case of beauty and the beast over again. O’Connor’s 
settlement lies well above the village on the other side of the 
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Cheltenham road, and on as dreary a bit of country as can easily 
be found. In this respect it is on a level with the more recent 
colony of Carterton. True the latter is in the parish of Black 
Bourton, a pretty enough little place, but some two miles away. 
The tmmediate surroundings of Carterton are perhaps even more 
dreary than those cf Charterville, inasmuch as the former has 
nothing within easy reach to be compared for beauty with the 
village of Minster Lovell. 

As to the houses erected on the two settlements, the newer 
place has at least the advantage of greater variety. At Charter- 
ville the eighty dwellings are all exactly alike—low grey stone 
cottages on one floor, with ordinary blue slate roofs, They 
contain three rooms and a back kitchen, and are built some forty 
yards from the road at regular intervals. Time has demolished, 
or nearly so, one or two of them, but has done little to soften 
their hard and gloomy appearance. They are completely out of 
character with the villages of the district, and give the visitor 
an impression of finding himself in some uncanny foreign place, 
or in the precincts of some curiously long-drawn-out institution. 

At Carterton each allotment holder has been allowed to follow 
his fancy, and while almost all the houses are on one floor on the 
bungalow plan, there is great variety as to size, colour, and 
material. There are houses of wood, houses of stone, houses of 
iron. There are grey houses, white houses, red houses. The one 
thing common to all is a brick chimney, These chimneys were 
a source of great amusement to the neighbourhood, for a certain 
number were run up here and there in likely situations as an 
inducement to purchasers of the land, and their appearance in 
the fields was certainly most comical: It was said that all you 
had to do if you wanted to settle at Carterton was to go and 
choose your chimney! 

If Charterville presents a gloomy appearance, Carterton, on the 
contrary, looks almost gay ; but it is quite as much out of keeping 
with its surroundings; and its gaiety is of the untidy and rather 
irresponsible order which suggests strongly the early days of a 
colony in any part of the world. There is a temporary and make- 
shift look about the whole thing which will doubtless pass away 
in time; but at present the obtrusiveness of wire netting, 
juvenile shrubs, paths with their foundations as yet uncovered, 
planks, barrels, and all the impedimenta of a half-grown place, 
is more interesting than attractive, while these funny little 
houses popped down here and there upon the unreclaimed farm- 
land are strange sights in these old-fashioned parts. 

It is interesting to discover the motives which led to the 
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formation of these two settlements. It is fortunately possible to 
give Feargus O’Connor’s own account of the reasons which led 
him to make his land experiments. He stated in his evidence 
before a Select Committee of the House of Commons that he had 
made considerable trial in Ireland of spade culture, and had come 
to the conclusion that the land would produce three times as 
much by this means as by the plough. He thought, therefore, 
that the work of an agricultural labourer was, or might be, of 
considerably greater value than was represented by the wages 
he received. He determined to establish settlements where the 
poor man could estimate the value of his own labour, below which 
he would not sell in the market. It was, in fact, a bond fide 
attempt to benefit the labouring man. 

The scheme at Black Bourton makes no profession of philan- 
thropy, beyond the suggestion that a man will be happier when 
living on land of his own. It is a commercial undertaking, pure 
and simple, for the benefit, in the first place, of the vendor of the 
allotments. 

As divergent as the motives were the means used to start the 
two undertakings. 

The Charterville scheme was begun by the formation of a 
company, the shareholders balloting for a house, three or four 
acres of land, and an advance of from £15 to £30 as capital. 
No less than 70,000 people became subscribers, and there 
appeared at first to be a prospect of a huge success. But two 
things militated against this. An essential part of the plan 
was that all shareholders were to go on subscribing till another 
estate could be bought and the process repeated. Those, how- 
ever, who were successful in the first ballot declined to pay 
anything further, and thus wrecked the scheme. ‘The other fact 
which helped to upset the calculation of the promoters was the 
class of persons who took up the allotments. These were mostly 
town-bred folk, such as Lancashire operatives, who knew nothing 
whatever about the cultivation of land, and who, as one of the 
present occupants of the settlement declares, sat down with their 
hands before them and expected the land to put bread and cheese 
on the table of its own accord. The result of the failure of the 
original scheme has been that by this time the allotments have 
passed into the hands of sundry private persons who own a 
varying number and sublet. 

The Carterton Settlement is being started on an entirely 
different plan. A farm of 740 acres of arable land having been 
purchased by Mr. Carter at the extremely reasonable rate at 
which farm-land in the district is quoted, he sells it outright 
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in parcels of any size from half an acre upwards to persons 
possessed of small private means who desire to live upon their 
own property. Here no houses are provided, though a few 
tenements have been erected by Mr. Carter as a speculation, one 
of which may be purchased for about £125. Asa rule, however, 
the settlers simply buy a piece of land and have to do everything 
themselves, that is to say, to build their house, to make their 
road, to fence their land, and sink their well. The result of this 
is that, so far, those lots only which abut upon the high road 
have been sold. These allotments fetch the best prices, from £20 
to £40 an acre being commonly given. For a corner-piece where 
a spirited couple, who have seen something of other lands and are 
by extraction Scottish, have started a most successful store, as 
much as £100 per acre was asked and obtained. 

The unlet portion of the farm is kept in cultivation by a 
bailiff who lives at the farmhouse, and who is permitted to sell 
manure to the settlers at 4s..6d. the load, and to do their ploughing 
when required at 12s. per acre. 

Although started with such different aims and by such different 
means, it is interesting to observe that the two schemes are at the 
present moment taken up by a very similar class of persons. At 
Charterville it is found that none of the old original villagers 
from Minster Lovell or the neighbourhood apply for allotments 
or are to be found on the place. When a vacancy occurs there 
are a good many applications, but these are made by strangers, 
and almost entirely by those who have retired from other modes 
of life with small private means. Some one or two of these are 
usually to be found temporarily located in the district, watching 
for a vacancy to occur. As has been stated, these are just the 
persons also who are purchasers of land at Carterton, where are 
to be found pensioners, retired schoolmasters, ex-policemen, and 
a sprinkling of people whom bad times in Ireland have forced to 
seek another home. It may reasonably be expected, therefore, 
that with the same class of settlers on the same class of land the 
same results will follow at Carterton as those which can be 
observed at the present day at Charterville. 

These results are on the whole satisfactory. It is true that 
four acres of land and a cottage at the rent which is now paid at 
Charterville, viz., £12 to £13 per annum, with rates which nearly 
reach another pound, will not alone support a family. Here is 
what one of the oldest occupiers says: “If the land were your 
own, and you had not too big a family, you might manage; but 
you must have a little stock—pigs, fowls, ducks, etc.—it won't 
come off the land alone.” 
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Most of the people, however, go in for something more than 
ordinary agricultural crops. Many good orchards (chiefly plums) 
are to be seen, and some people grow excellent strawberries on 
the heavy land, though in no case could it be learnt that more 
than one acre was devoted to this purpose. Then, again, some 
keep a horse or two, which they hire out for ploughing, etc., to 
their neighboars. Others have a pony and trap, and convey the 
produce of the allotments to the different markets. Of these, of 
course, Witney is the nearest, but that becomes quickly glutted, 
so that it is necessary for them to go farther afield and seek such 
places as Oxford or Faringdon. In the early days of the settle- 
ment potatoes were the crops that paid best of all, and twenty 
years ago one of the settlers used to take a waggon loaded with 
these twice a week to Cheltenham, a distance of about thirty 
miles. Nowadays, however, it has become so common for fields 
of potatoes to be grown on the ordinary farms that their cultiva- 
tion on allotments is no longer specially remunerative. 

One way or another, there is no doubt that the settlers on 
Feargus O’Connor’s allotments are not doing badly. The impres- 
sion made upon a visitor to the place is certainly one of prosperity. 
The land is clean, and the cultivation of the crops thorough and 
careful. Scarcely a rood of ground is to be seen of which the 
best is not being made. But it must be remembered that, as has 
already been stated, the original idea that a family could exist on 
the ordinary agricultural produce of four acres of land is exploded. 
The inhabitants are, at the present day, people who either have 
some small private means, or who eke out their existence by some 
other employment besides the ordinary agricultural labour on 
their land. 

At Carterton no attempt is made to support life by means of 
the allotments alone, although most of the inhabitants are already 
turning their little properties to the best advantage. Thus, many 
have already begun to keep various kinds of stock, ¢.9., goats and 
poultry, while pigs will no doubt be universally added as soon as 
the land is sufficiently productive. Attention, also, is already 
being paid to the cultivation of tomatoes, chrysanthemums, etc., 
for the growth of which sundry glass-houses have been erected. 

Two classes of persons appear to be benefited by this form of 
experiment in land. The ordinary rent to-day of such farms as 
those upon which these settlements have been set down is not 
more than from 10s, to 15s. per acre. It would seem, then, that 
for a landed proprietor to dispose of some outlying portions of hig 
property for sums varying between £20 and £40 per acre might 
be in many cases financially advantageous. There is no reason 
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whatever for the employment of a middle-man. An ordinary 
estate-agent could quite well do all that Mr. Carter is doing in 
the way of advertising, and subsequently selling, the plots of 
land. 

The other class of person who would be benefited by a wider 
extension of this system is that of the artisan, or small shop- 
keeper, who may be enabled to retire on his savings before old 
age has incapacitated him. Such people are too apt to spend the 
remainder of their days in idleness, and to yield to self-indulgence 
which they denied themselves during the more active part of 
their life. By the possession of an acre or two of land they can 
turn their attention to such interesting and remunerative employ- 
ments as have been mentioned above. It is quite possible for a 
man to make a clear profit of some £20 a year from his allot- 
ment,* which, in addition to his pension or his little private 
income, enables him to lead a more comfortable, as well as a more 
useful, existence. 

The Right Honourable Jesse Collings, M.P., in a speech last 
December before the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, strongly 
urged the necessity of peasant cultivators. But it cannot be too 
often insisted upon that land, such as that which has been described 
in the case of the two settlements above mentioned, will not by 
itself support the occupier of an allotment. 


* It is interesting to note that one of the settlers in his evidence before 
the Royal Commission of 1882 stated that his balance-sheet for 1880 
showed £22 5s. in his favour, and that of 1881 £6 9s. 5d. also in his 
favour, but in neither case was anything charged for his labour. 


F. D. How. 
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Che Stolen Picture. 


I nasTEN to supplement my meagre cabled announcement of the 
safe recovery of your missing picture. You will be delighted to 
learn that this great world-heirloom is in no wise deteriorated by 
its two months’ concealment from the light of day. It had been 
neatly cut out of its frame, as you were informed at the time, and 
Mr. Stanley now tells me gleefully, that not only is the painting 
totally uninjured, but the sensation caused by its mysterious dis- 
appearance will have undoubtedly increased its already enormous 
value. You will not even be called upon to pay the huge reward 
we offered in your name; and I congratulate you with all my 
heart on this satisfactory conclusion to a most unsatisfactory 
episode, 

Yet, while you can hardly over-estimate the immensity of the 
relief to me, who have all along considered myself personally 
responsible for the safe custody of your unique treasure, the 
thought of the heavy price that has—I have but too much cause 
to fear—been paid for its restoration, has cast a deep sadness over 
me. I have heard of great gems bearing a curse with them; is it 
the same with great pictures, too? Last night I had your “ Helen” 
locked in my room with me for greater security ; and I was not 
able to close my eyes. It is surely the most beautiful picture I 
have ever seen; but I never wish to seeitagain. With how little 
reluctance have I parted from it in exchange for the tiny piece 
of black and white before me that your agent has just dashed off: 


“ Received of Mr. Arthur James Travers, of the Eastern Public Library 
Chioni’s famous picture of ‘ Helen,’ the property of Mr. Hiram C, Conyers, 
of New York, 

“E. ©. Sranuey (for Stanley and Lambton).” 


This welcome receipt I could almost find it in my heart to hang 
on my wall in a frame of gold, as not the least precious of my 
humble art treasures; were it not that it would remind me too 
much of those months of worry and anxiety that were best for- 
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gotten, and the pitiful tragedy that, I fear, is only just beginning. 
I have already taken it upon myself, not without considerable 
difficulty, to suspend all further investigations and proceedings; 
and I would gladly consider the whole wretched chapter of events 
as close” for good and all. 

Yet, ‘fat I should give some account of this strange theft and 
of the equally strange recovery is, I suppose, only due to you— 
and to myself, too. . Had you been a mere gilded name to me, I 
should approach the task, I confess, in fear and trembling; but I 
think you got to know me well enough in that unforgettable year 
at Oxford to be sure I would not willingly have neglected your 
interests. 

I may be in some measure to blame, I cannot well deny, for not 
having taken adequate precautions against theft. Yet I would 
plead, firstly, that the idea never entered my head ; and, secondly, 
that I was totally unprepared for your sending us a picture worth 
as much as all the rest’put together. And then again, how could 
I have had it specially guarded without giving it the very réclame 
you were so eager to avoid?—it was your unlucky whim of secrecy 
that rendered possible the miserable sequel I shall never cease to 
regret. By-the-bye, in case you ever do lend it again (forgive me) 
would it not be wiser to have the canvas glazed? The effect may 
be slightly impaired, yet the practice is all but universal here, 
and glass is some protection. And, though of course, I do not 
suggest that it would deter a desperate band of robbers, yet this 
particular theft would certainly never have occurred had it not 
been so ridiculously easy of achievement. But if I begin from 
the beginning you will understand better the drift of all these 
remarks, and how strangely the whole thing came about. 

It is three years since I was appointed librarian of the Central 
Public Library in one of the poorest districts of East London. A 
great “come-down,” it may be, from my boyish dream of the 
headship of the Bodleian, yet you cannot imagine how intensely 
absorbing I have found my work. Not the least interesting part 
has been advising ambitious young people in their studies, and 
the arrangement of evening lectures. From lectures to concerts 
is but a step, and it was the success of these, coupled with the 
remarkable appreciation of some rare old volumes of French 
decorative design (the whole neighbourhood reeks with cheap 
furniture!) which made me in an evil hour add to my ministry of 
Education that of Fine Arts as well. 

Next to the library was a fine swimming bath, also under the 
control of the local Council. It was really part and parcel of the 
same building ; indeed, there was an unused door leading from 
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our first floor—just outside the Reference Library—to their 
balcony. In the heat of summer, the bath vied in popularity with 
the music hall opposite, but all through the winter it was boarded 
over and let for dances and public meetings. A little over a year 
ago I helped our Vicar to organise a chrysanthemum show there; 
and then it struck me for the first time what a magnificent picture- 
gallery the place would make, with its huge glass skylight and its 
spacious balcony. So, in spite of all obstacles, at the beginning 
of autumn I contrived to get together a fairly decent loan collec- 
tion of pictures. The term, I need hardly say, does not apply to 
your incomparable contribution—when I wrote asking for your 
assistance, how should I have dreamt you would surprise us with 
your latest and most precious acquisition, the world-renowned 
“Helen”? 

I must mention that I am not sole autocrat of the Library—I 
have a committee. It is almost amusing to see the reverence with 
which they look up to me in matters literary (as to a whole 
French Academy rolled into one), coupled with the condescension 
with which they look down on me in matters pecuniary. In this 
latest project they were with me heart and soul—but not purse. 
The preliminary expenses swallowed up nearly all the money at 
my command: with the result that I had to call for volunteers 
from amongst my staff. The whole seven proved most obliging, 
and ultimately I selected the two whose work I thought would 
least suffer by a month’s intermission: Robert Hereson from the 
Reference Library, and Fanny Crispe from the Ladies’, Reading 
Room. 

Robert Hereson must have been about nineteen—just half my 
own age—when I first came, and I took a fancy to the quiet 
dreamy lad at once. His people were only in humble circum- 
stances, yet there was in him a certain natural gentleness and 
refinement that distinguished him from most of my other assistants. 
Robert had had no more than the ordinary Board School education, 
but seemed painfully aware of his own deficiencies and eager for 
self-improvement. But he had been setting about it in quite a 
desultory and haphazard fashion until I took him in hand. I 
suggested that he should work for a London University degree, 
which would not only furnish a useful course of study, but would 
also afford him material aid in his profession. He enthusiastically 
adopted the idea, and I was able to give him all the assistance 
needed. In the three years he had succeeded in passing the 
Matriculation and Intermediate Examinations, and I had been quite 
pleased with my protégé’s progress. Yet now there had come a 
certain flagging in his energy and his “Final” work hung fire. 
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I was beginning to feel rather disappointed with him and also 
somewhat puzzled, until I hit upon the reason; which was none 
the more welcome for being connected with the only lady of my 
staff. Robert had fallen head over heels in love with Miss Fanny 
Crispe. 

T enfons without delay that my feelings towards this young 
woman are not impartial; I have been prejudiced against her 
from the very first. She came to us about a twelve-month ago, 
before which she had beer a pupil-teacher in a local school. 
I cannot honestly affirm that she was not qualified for the post 
or that on the whole she did her work badly ; and I suppose that, 
unless we are fortunate enough to replace her by a lady who will 
be able to exercise some refining influence upon our boisterous 
factory girls, we shall have to be content with such another 
who can keep them at bay on their own level. About her, 
certainly, was nothing of the gentlewoman ; indeed, very little 
of the gentle at all, save that she could purr a passable imitation 
of it when stroked the right way. 

Fanny Crispe was rather under the average height (Robert 
was strikingly tall and thin), but well developed; with large 
bold eyes and thickish lips, and what Orientals would call a face 
like the full-moon ; yet with the general coarseness of her features 
often overlooked owing to the rich colouring of her full round 
cheeks. Indeed, I believe she was considered one of the belles 
of the quarter—although, to me, from those hideous “ kiss-curls ” 
on her too ample forehead, down to the way she set foot upon 
the ground—everything about her served but to betoken a 
sensuous, animal nature. She was by no means devoid of intelli- 
gence, and possessed a certain pertness that no doubt passed for 
wit in her own circle; although it generally passed my under- 
standing. 

You may be sure, therefore, I was not too well pleased when 
it dawned upon me one fine day that the true reason for various 
alterations—I don’t wish to pretend they were altogether for the 
worse—that had been perplexing me in my promising pupil’s 
manner lay in this very girl. And though in temperament and 
disposition they were wide as the poles asunder, yet it was not 
difficult for me to analyse the essential nature of her attraction 
for the shy visionary youth. Nor amI so biassed as to question 
that she must have had other attractive qualities, even if they 
were not vouchsafed to my observation. But what irritated me 
more than all, and disgusted me each time I happened to perceive 
some evidence of it, was the way she kept him dangling at her 
heels. Yes, from the beginning she treated him like her very 
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slave. In matters of this kind I have learnt by bitter experience 
how useless it is for outsiders to interfere, and the hints I 
dropped only hurt his feelings. I remember once giving her a 
severe snubbing for a rude answer to him about some books that 
I accidentally overheard. Yet I have no doubt he had little 
cause to thank me, for the girl had the devil’s own temper. At 
the beginning of October, when our exhibition opened, the two 
were not exactly engaged, but there was some sort of under- 
standing between them. I think Halket, my sub, put the position 
rather neatly. 

“He’s engaged, she isn’t. If she can’t get anyone better, 
she'll have him one day. Meanwhile, he’s very useful for 
carrying parcels, and so forth.” 

Miss Fanny seemed to take a great delight in the prospect of 
selling catalogues, and of a little more opportunity for flirtation 
than she could possibly enjoy in the seclusion of the ‘“ Ladies’ 
Reading-room.” Robert’s special province was to be the balcony 
(to which, by means of the pass-door already mentioned, was 
ready access from the reference library and my own room), but 
he was also to keep a watchful eye on things in general. 

Your picture was the last to arrive; indeed, it was in the 
very middle of the Mayor’s speech at the opening ceremony that 
I was called out to receive it. Thus it made a dramatic entry 
that might almost have been thought to be pre-arranged—an ill- 
omen, was it not, for the success of your little experiment? You 
did not wish its presence advertised or even its title made known ; 
it was to be mingled unobtrusively with the other pictures 
without any of the adventitious importance given by its reputa- 
tion or its price; and you desired to know how it really appealed, 
on its own merits, to our benighted East-Enders. Well, to me 
the question was sufficiently answered by the deep hum of admira- 
tion that quite marred ‘the effect of the Mayor’s final peroration 
as the assembly first caught sight of it, not to speak of the 
manner in which it affected myself. 

Of course, you have some notion of what it is like, although 
you have not, I understand, seen it yourself; and so can have 
no adequate conception of its wondrous charm. It is by no 
means a large picture, and the practical Stanley tells me the 
price you paid works out at something like £50 a square inch. 
Well, all I can say is, that had J, too, been born to the cloth of 
gold of a “railway king,” gladly would I have outbidden you. 
Personally, I know little of technique in art, yet I have been told 
I have the artistic flair, and a good picture never leaves me cold. 
And to me it remains the most wonderful picture I have ever seen. 
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It represents Helen about to make her choice among the 
suitors for her hand. There is shown little more than the head 
and bust; yet what a whole world of expression in that face of 
supreme beauty! From it there emanate love, and hope, and joy, 
and desire in more abundant measure than I had thought possible 
for artist to depict ; yet as one gazes, there is revealed just that 
touch of doubt and dread it lacked to make it real and human. 
I could not even laugh at Robert’s enthusiasm when he declared 
that the whole story of the Trojan War could be read in that one 
look. ‘Can you not see,” said he, with dreamy eyes, “the more 
than earthly loveliness of the mortal, illuminated by the divine 
radiance that was her father’s part? That witching smile upon 
her lips—is it not meant for her hero, Menelaus? ‘The strange 
sadness that somehow seems to lurk at the bottom of her laughing 
eyes—has she not some glimmer of the ruin she is doomed to bring 
upon the world?” He paused abruptly, and I shook my head. 

“You've been reading too much poetry lately, Robert,” said I. 
“ Don’t you think it’s high time you went on with your studies?” 
and his face fell as if ashamed. 

This was a few days after the opening, and everything was 
going on smoothly. The attendance was splendid, especially in 
the evening—it is better to see pictures by electric light than 
not to see them at all—and many of the remarks and criticisms 
I overheard struck me as being most intelligent. Yet to the 
majority, as to myself, there was, you will be gratified to learn, 
but one picture in the show. It was most interesting to notice 
how languidly the people would stroll by the first few exhibits, 
and how their faces would light up with admiration as they caught 
sight of the “ Helen.” Then they would take a good look and 
linger, and at last move on reluctantly, as if it was unjust to the 
other pictures not to give them a share of attention. But every 
now and again they would turn their heads back towards the 
centre of attraction, and few there were who did not re-cross the 
floor, at least once, to take a farewell glimpse. 

I myself went in and out of the hall many times a day, yet 
seldom without a glance at this marvel of the brush, or without 
seeming to distinguish some new trait, some new shade of meaning 
in that matchless expression. It was on one of these occasions, 
about a week after the opening, that I heard a voice behind me 
quote in a timid whisper the famous lines of Tennyson, 


“A man had given all other bliss 
And all his worldly wealth for this 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 

Upon her perfect lips.” 
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I smiled as I turned round to Robert. 

“You had better be careful,” said I, banteringly, “ or some of 
your friends will be getting jealous.” 

He started and coloured to the eyes. Involuntarily I glanced 
at Miss Crispe’s stall, not many yards off, and just caught her 
turning her face away with a not too agreeable look. And this 
was my first inkling of any change in the relations between 
the two. 

Whatever charm the picture possessed for me—and perhaps 
some of its first glamour wore off after a while—it grew to have 
ten times the effect upon Robert. And I began to notice that 
whenever I entered, his gaze seemed invariably directed towards 
it in rapt admiration. No matter whether he was at the other 
end of the hall, or even upon the balcony, from one portion of 
which it was clearly visible, his eyes would turn towards the 
“Helen,” as surely as a compass needle sets towards the north. 
At last I began to think that he was rather overdoing it, and 
that a little more attention to other matters would not be out of 
place. Not that, of course, I objected to his special solicitude 
for the most valuable object in the collection, but that he seemed 
to be growing peculiarly absent-minded—he always was rather 
addicted to wool-gathering—and hardly to be aware of what 
happened around him. And I was seriously thinking of with- 
drawing him to his old duties when two things made me resolve 
to let matters remain as they were. The first was the indisposi- 
tion of the only man on the staff who could have taken his place ; 
the second the gradual estrangement between him and Fanny 
Crispe. 

= ll with some misgiving that I had associated the two in 
the supervision of the affair, knowing the unhappy ascendency 
the girl had acquired over the mind of the youth, and not wishing, 
either as his friend or his chief, to see it increased. Yet, as 
the strange fascination of the picture grew upon him, so his 
former infatuation seemed to diminish. And by the time the 
astounded girl could realise that the contemplation of an ideal 
beauty was slowly but surely weaning him from the influence 
of an attraction that was nothing if not “of the earth earthy,” 
it was already too late. 

No doubt it was galling to the girl, who had by this time 
evidently come to consider him as much her own personal pro- 
perty as her violin; but she did not take it well. She showed 

herself petulant and snappish and generally disagreeable; while 
Robert actually seemed to feel remorse at the change in his 
sentiments, and was only too eager to make some reparation. 
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“T will gladly do anything in the world for you,” his whole 
manner appeared to plead, “save fall in love with you again.” 
But that was precisely what her amour propre could neither 
endure nor forgive; and beneath her constant gibes there was 
ill-concealed a burning jealous rage. 

Each member of the staff had the option of leaving early on 
two nights a week, and Robert and Fanny had chosen Monday 
and Thursday. On these nights Fanny took advantage of 
the opportunity to give or take—I am not sure which; she 
played with some facility, but without soul—a violin lesson on 
her way home; and Robert had had for some time the inestimable 
privilege of carrying her case. But on this last Monday I saw her 
convey it out of the place in solitary dignity, while her recreant 
knight remained in the library until the usual hour of closing. 
This sign of division yielded me nothing but satisfaction, but 
another that was brought home to me next day furnished me, in 
addition, with a good deal of food for reflection. 

When I came into the hall in the morning I could not for the 
moment catch sight of Robert, and asked Fanny where he was. 

“Oh, where should he be,” she sneered, “ but at his prayers 
again?” and with a bitter laugh she nodded to where he was 
resting his folded arms upon the balcony railing, and, as usual, 
gazing intently at the “ Helen.” 

The deep underlying rancour that was manifest in her biting 
tone and jealous eyes startled me. 

“Oh, come,” said I, “don’t you consider it a very beautiful 
picture?” 

“T hate it,” she cried fiercely, with cheeks ablaze. I shrugged 
my shoulders and turned away. 

Two days later there came an unwelcome guest in the shape 
of the first black fog of the season; picture-viewing became a 
mere farce, until the partial failure of the light in the afternoon 
threatened to rob the situation even of the element of humour. 
With a solemn resolution to hold no more picture exhibitions in 
the autumn, I thought it advisable to close the doors before the 
advent of the usual tea-time influx of visitors. 

“We can’t very well turn out the people already inside,” said 
I to Robert, “but I think the best plan will be to close the front 
door at once, and let them out by the balcony pass-door into the 
library. Then, when the place is clear, will you please lock up 
and take the key to Mr. Halket—I am due at a Council meeting 
at the Town Hall.” 

“And Miss Crispe?” he inquired, with an uneasy glance 
towards that lady. 
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“Oh,” I replied, “it’s her early night, is it not? Well, tell 
her she may leave as soon as she chooses, after you've closed up.” 

He turned pale, took a step, and then hesitated. 

“What is it?” I cried impatiently, hurried as I was to get 
away. 

“Would you mind—Miss Crispe—she has forbidden me to 
speak to her——” he floundered. 

“‘ Nonsense,” said I, sharply. “I have nothing to do with your 
private affairs, and the sooner you refrain from mixing them with 
your work the better I shall like it.” 

As it happened I was detained some time at the meeting, and 
it was nearly eight o’clock before I hastened back. The fog was 
still as thick as ever, and but a few yards from the library I all 
but dashed full tilt into a girl coming in the opposite direction. 
She gave a smothered scream, and looked the picture of terror— 
it was Fanny Crispe. I had given her credit for tougher nerves, 
and was surprised, but when a passing lamp revealed to me 
Robert rather shamefacedly carrying her violin-case, I was 
amazed at this reconciliation. I know it must sound harsh— 
let me remind you once more how thoroughly I disliked the girl 
and how fond I had always been of poor Robert—but I felt so 
angry with the fellow’s weakness that I resolved to wash my 
hands of him and his concerns for the future. 

But the morning’s news put all thoughts of this out of my 
head ; and it was he who was the herald of the ill-tidings. Never 
shall I forget the look on his face as he rushed into my room 
with the breathless announcement that the great picture was 
gone—he alone, I may say, shared with me the secret of its 
true value. He had little more to say, only as much as I saw 
for myself in another minute, as much, indeed, as I was able to learn 
with all my efforts uutil late last evening: the picture kad been 
stolen in the night; it had been cut out of its frame, leaving as 
little trace behind as if it had dissolved with yesterday’s mist. 

It is hardly necessary for me to recount in detail our blind 
groping after the least clue, our vain flounderings after the many 
wills-o’-the-wisp that ingenuity, trained and untrained, could 
suggest, especially as I sent you an ample budget of newspaper 
cuttings at the time. You may remember the two most favoured 
theories, equally probable, but unfortunately equally barren of 
result, The one was that an entry had been made through a 
ventilating panel in the skylight, and that the actual thief— 
perhaps a mere boy—had been let down by a rope and hauled 
up again in the same manner. But personally I gave little 
credence to this theory, unconfirmed as it was by facts. The 
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other suggestion was to the effect that in the semi-darkness the 
thief might have contrived to conceal himself in one of the unused 
dressing-boxes, and might have done the mischief later on at his 
leisure. But both Robert and Fanny, who were best qualified 
to speak upon this point, were emphatic in scouting the idea, 
the latter affirming that she was absolutely certain she had been 
the last person on the ground floor; besides, as she pointed out 
pertinently, what light did this supposition throw upon the way 
in which the thief made his exit? Beitas it might, nothing 
resulted from all the efforts of the police but the enormous 
sensation which arose when the real name and worth of the 
stolen picture became public. 

Distressed as I was on your account, yet I cannot say its loss 
affected me in anything like the degree that it did Robert. 
From that day he was a changed man. His old, not unattractive 
reserve seemed to have degenerated into a moody reticence and 
a sombre abstraction that I strove in vain to dispel. He shrank 
into himself if I broached the subject, and feebly endeavoured to 
throw me off the scent by hinting at other worries that he could 
not mention. I had little doubt that the main reason for his 
melancholy lay in a morbid conscientiousness—that in some 
strange fashion he blamed himself for the theft even more than 
he regretted it—and that he was eating out his heart in con- 
sequence. I could not, of course, determine how great an element 
in his depression was his old flame; for the apparent reconcilia- 
tion now seemed to have been at most but the last expiring flicker 
before the final extinction. 

In Fanny Crispe, too, there was a noticeable change. She also 
seemed to have grown moody and more subdued, yet with fitful 
outbursts of semi-hysterical high spirits, when she became quite 
aggressively vulgar. So far as I was concerned, however, her 
manner showed a striking improvement; indeed, so cautious in 
my regard did she become, so obviously studious not to give 
offence, as to raise the suspicion that she was playing a part. 
The result was that, instead of being won over, I was only filled 
with a vague distrust and placed on my guard accordingly; the 
more so as I was completely at a loss to interpret her attitude 
towards Robert. 

The two avoided each other so openly that it became a common 
joke with the rest of the staff; they never exchanged a word 
except when absolutely compelled; and yet they could not be in 
the same room without furtively watching one another the whole 
time! In her glance, whenever their eyes happened to meet, 
there seemed something cruel and hard and stubborn beyond 
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measure; to analyse how much exactly of defiance, of contempt, 
of fear, of triumph it showed, was beyond my powers. And in 
his there would flash back a look of anguish, of doubt and horror 
mingled, of piteous entreaty. 

“ How little you are of what I once dreamt!” I fancied I could 
read, “For the love of God have merey—why do you torture 
me 80?” 

And her unflinching, unspoken reply would set my nerves 
tingling unpleasantly : 

“You have scorned me, and I will not spare you one iota of 
the suffering that it lies in my power to inflict.” 

I could not understand or even hazard a probable guess at the 
nature of the mysterious bond that, some instinct seemed to 
warn me, at once separated and united this strange pair; and I 
was by no means sorry, for my own sake—for the library’s—for 
Robert’s—when, a fortnight ago, Miss Crispe came to my room, 
and with her sweetest smile gave me a week’s notice. 

“ Going to a similar position ?” I inquired when I had recovered 
from my surprise. 

“No,” she replied, with what I thought a malicious gleam of 
her dark eyes, “ going to be married.” 

This was all the information she deigned to bestow, and indeed 
I was so taken aback at the unexpected announcement that I 
could not even stammer a few formal words of congratulation. 

“Poor fellow—whoever he is,” thought I in my own mind; 
but, after all, my principal interest was how Robert would take 
the news. 

Certainly he did not learn it from me, but on that very day 
I detected unmistakable signs of its already having reached his 
ears. And one effect I was glad to see: his strange startled 
air, his nervous moody abstraction seemed to have disappeared. 
He looked as if his mind had been relieved from a heavy load; 
but yet, unfortunately, as if the strain had been too great for it 
to recover its elasticity. For if now he was obviously more at 
ease—or, rather, less torn by conflicting emotions—than before, 
yet it was with a deadened sort of hopeless resignation, as if he 
had finally ceased to struggle against his fate. All my attempts 
to explain his conduct soon landed me into inextricable entangle- 
ment. But I resolved that, as soon as Fanny had gone, I would 
make an effort to regain his confidence, and restore the former 
relations between us; all the more as I was turning over in my 
mind a plan which was likely to prove of great benefit for his 
future. 

Miss Crispe duly departed, without any great shedding of 
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tears, yet, unfortunately, the extra work thrown upon me by 
the near approach of the Christmas holidays caused the whole 
of last week to pass without my finding any opportunity of 
speaking fully to Robert. Moreover, I conceived the unhappy 
notion of allowing him to make the first advances, of which, 
indeed, signs were not lacking. For, as the days passed on, and 
his manner became even more quiet and composed—though still 
more hopeless and despondent—I gladly observed a growing 
desire on his part for a rapprochement between us. Last Friday, 
as I paid him his weekly salary, he lingered as if now at last he 
had determined to break the ice. I asked what I could do for 
him, keenly wondering what was coming. To my surprise, it 
was nothing more than a request for a day’s holiday on the 
morrow, as he had something particular to do. I opened my eyes 
wide; it was the first time he had asked for such a thing, and 
in my disappointment, accorded the necessary permission rather 
grudgingly, I fear. 

And now ensued an incident which made me laugh then, but 
which possesses a somewhat pathetic significance in the light of 
what has happened since. Robert fumbled nervously with his 
money, and somewhat hesitatingly placed a few shillings upon 
my desk. 

“ What's that for?” I cried, in astonishment. 

“ For to-morrow—I could not take the money,” he stammered. 

‘“‘ Nonsense,” I laughed, “we are not such skinflints as all 
that.” 

But he pleadingly insisted—and his eyes even looked suspi- 
ciously moist. I shrugged my shoulders with the mental resolve 
that he should be no loser by his absurd scrupulousness. 

“Very well,” said I, “as you choose. It’s the ratepayers’ money, 
not mine. But, my dear boy,” I rose and placed my hand gently 
on his shoulder—he seemed to shrink from my touch—“ you know 
I have no wish to pry into your private affairs, but will you not 
tell me what has come over you of late? Or wait—better still, 
will you come in to tea on Sunday and have a quiet talk?” 

I did not dream that these few words could have so moved 
even so emotional a youth. His face twitched convulsively—he 
bit his lip—I feared he was about to burst into a passion of tears, 
But with a visible effort he managed to control himself. 

“You have always been good to me,” he jerked out, with an 
audible catch in his throat, and turned away. Before he reached 
the door, a sudden impulse drove him back. 

“Will you shake hands, Mr. Travers?” he asked, timidly. 
I stared in smazement; one would have thought he was 
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saying farewell—or was it meant for a reconciliation ?—but 
seeing his excitement I complied without a word—his hand was 
feverish. He. looked into my eyes gratefully—pleadingly too, 
I thought—but said no more. And as he turned silently away, 
I called after him with an assumed cheerfulness, “ Don’t forget 
Sunday, at five.” 

But I saw him before then—and I wonder if I shall ever see 
him again? Yesterday (Sunday) morning I set out for a long 
walk, thinking to get as far as Epping Forest and catch a train 
back in time for tea. On my way I had to pass St. Mary’s 
Church. A small crowd of idlers outside the gate watched a 
newly-married couple get intoacab. There seemed something 
strikingly familiar about the pair, and with a strange sinking of 
the heart, I hurried forward just in time to catch a glimpse of 
them as they drove off. The bride wore a peculiar air of nervous 
exultation that almost made me shudder—it was Fanny Crispe. 
Her companion seemed more like a man who was being led to 
execution than a happy bridegroom—it was Robert Hereson. 

To say that I was astounded would be a very poor description 
of the torrent of emotions that overwhelmed me—I walked on 
and on like a man in a dream; and by the time I could realise 
what I had seen and what I was doing, I had left the dingy 
East End streets far behind me. It was late last night before 
I got home, and then came the climax to the sensations of the 
day; a cabman had knocked at the door in the morning, had 
handed my landlady a neatly rolled package, and without a word 
but the mention of my name had driven off again. But she had 
contrived to have a fleeting view of the occupant of the cab; and 
from her description I recognised the newly-married couple. I 
marvelled at this reversal of the customary “ wedding present.” 
I opened the package—it contained the missing picture. 

It is nearly twenty-four hours ago, but I am only now 
emerging from the bewilderment into which I was plunged by 
this amazing dénouement. And with no further clue save the 
single word, in Robert’s handwriting, “ Forgive,” I began to 
piece together the whole wretched series of events. Had not 
the strange fascination of that entrancing face so worked upon 
his susceptible mind as to deprive him of all power of resistance 
to the sudden temptation? And had not her knowledge of the 
momentary aberration proved the lever which has wrecked his 
life? So I thought at first—but, no, I could stake my life his 
remorse would never have permitted him to keep the secret so 
long, if it had concerned himself alone. It is that heartless jade 
who must have seized upon her painted rival in a fit of mad 
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jealousy ; and marriage must have been the terrible price she 
exacted for its restoration to its rightful owner. A sudden thought 
arrests me—the thing grows clearer now. The picture must 
have been concealed in the violin case that night when I met 
them; but I am as positive as I can be of anything in this world 
that he did not know of it then. And—my heart aches for her 
wretched victim—when he divined, when she let him divine, the 
truth, he was too chivalrous to betray her, too honest to acquiesce 
tacitly in the crime. His sufferings must have been terrible— 
but what will they be now? I cannot bear to think of what 
the end may be. 


J. M. Jacogs. 
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Shelley at Home. 


To the Shelley lover, everything Shelleian is touched with the 
fascination of his strange personality, and not least the house of 
his birth. 

It is good to see Field Place standing now, with its old yellow 
stucco roofed with grey stone from the quarries of St. Leonard’s 
forest, much as it stood in the days of Shelley, and to identify a 
spot here and there as the scene of some incident, wild or quaint 
or commonplace, in his early life. For it was in his twentieth 
year that he left home, coming back once more, clandestinely, 
disguised, for the last visit of all. 

August the 4th, Shelley’s birthday, is the ideal day for a 
pilgrimage. Then, set in the midst of green pasture-land, 
bowered in trees, gay with flowers, the old place shows its best. 
The front looks out toward the west, and glows warm with the 
afternoon sun. Beyond smooth lawns lies rougher scythe-mown 
grass, shadowed by trees, some at least of which must have been 
there in the days of Shelley. Characteristic of the garden are 
two or three gigantic Wellingtonias, dying now from the top, 
which lift their pole-bare heads, landmarks for a mile, above the 
surrounding green. These, like the oldest rhododendrons, are 
one result, doubtless, of the American birth of the poet’s grand- 
father, Sir Bysshe. 

Till 1846 the front of the house remained as Shelley knew it— 
a main block with outstanding ends, scarcely deep enough to be 
called wings. Then, two years after Sir Timothy’s death, the 
tenant to whom it was let brought the central part level with the 
rest by the addition of the present pillared portico. The exact 
date of the house is not known, but the front, which is the com- 
paratively modern part, and contains the more important rooms, 
is proved by documentary evidence to have been built by 1678. 
The back, with tall chimneys and irregular roofs, dates at latest 
from 1524, when the first mention of it occurs in the will of 
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Richard Michell. His family was afterwards connected through 
the poet’s grandfather with the Shelleys. 

Entering by the front door, the drawing-room is on the left, 
the dining-room on the right. At some uncertain time later 
than 1812 (1846?) the latter room was lengthened by several 
feet at the expense of the hall, and the front door moved from 
the centre of the house to its present position. Contemporary 
accounts of Shelley point to the conclusion that since his day the 
uses of these rooms have been changed; probably the present 
dining-room was the original drawing-room, and vice versa. If 
80, it is of the room on the left that we read in Miss Shelley’s 
letter, quoted by Hogg :— 


“I went to school before Margaret, so that she recollects how Bysshe 
came home (from Eton) in the midst of the half-year to be nursed; and 
when he was allowed to leave the house, he came to the dining-room 
window, and kissed her through the pane of glass. She remembers his 
face there, with nose and lips pressed against the window.” 


From the hall, a picturesque oak staircase with spiral bannisters 
leads to the upper storey. 

Ont through the dining-room, beyond a passage, lies a small 
room which is almost certainly the Confusion Hall of Captain 
Kennedy’s reminiscences. Here, in, or soon after June, 1813, 
when on a visit to Field Place, he found Shelley with his mother 
and two elder sisters. 


“TI fancy,” he writes, “I see him now as he sat by the window, and 
hear his voice, the tones of which impressed me with his sincerity and 
simplicity. ... His eyes were most expressive; his complexion beauti- 
fully fair, his features exquisitely fine; his hair was dark, and no 
particular attention to its arrangement was manifest. In person he 
was slender and gentleman-like, but inclined to stoop; his gait was 
decidedly not military. ... One would at once pronounce of him that 
he was differeut from other men. There was an earnestness in his 
manner, and such perfect gentleness of breeding and freedom from every- 
thing artificial as charmed everyone. I never met a man who so immedi- 
ately won upon me.” 


It was Shelley’s last visit to his home. He had now almost 
attained his majority, and, with his first wife Harriet and the 
little Ianthe, was living for a time at Bracknell, in a cottage 
which he had taken for a few months, and which it has been a 
difficult task to identify. At the earnest wish of his mother, 
he went secretly to Field Place in the absence of Mr. Shelley and 
the younger children, donning the youthful Captain Kennedy’s 
uniform as in some sort a disguise when he walked abroad. It 
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is on record that his head was so small as to be ludicrously 
swallowed up in the borrowed cap. 

Above the Hall of Confusion is the room where Shelley was 
born, which, probably, he afterwards appropriated, together with 
the one behind it, to his own use. An inscribed tablet was 
erected some years ago over the mantelpiece, with a quatrain by 
Dr. Garnett :— 





“Percy ByssHre SHELLEY 
WAS BORN IN THIS CHAMBER, AUG. 4TH, 1792. 
Shrine of the dawning speech and thought 
Of Shelley, sacred be, 
To all who bow where Time has brought 
Gifts to Eternity.” 


The room has three windows, two of which look out over the 
lawn. This makes it likely, though there seems little corroborative 
evidence, that it was used by Shelley as his study. If so, it is of 
this room that he writes in a letter to T. J. Hogg, suggesting 
a characteristically hare-brained plan for a clandestine visit. At 
that time (1811) it was Shelley’s wish that Hogg should marry 
his favourite sister, Elizabeth, but Mr. Shelley had refused to 
receive this friend, whom he regarded as the chief cause of 
Bysshe’s vagaries, at Field Place. Shelley’s ingenuity was equal 
to the occasion; Hogg was to be smuggled in at midnight, and 
to fall in love, as greater men have done before him, at first sight 
of the lady when she walked upon the lawn. 


“Come then, my dear friend,” he wrote, June 23rd, “happy, most 
happy, shall I be if you will share my little study.... You must 
content yourself to sleep upon a mattrass; and you will be like a State 
prisoner. You must only walk with me at midnight, for fear of discovery. 
My window commands a view of the lawn, where you will frequently see 
an object that will amply repay your journey, the object of my fond 
affections . . . I shall fully expect you!” 


At least, one would think, Shelley might have offered the bed to 
his friend, and taken the “mattrass” himself! But alas for the 
scheme, the lawyer was a saner man than the poet, and did not 
risk the journey from York to Horsham for so uncertain a reward; 
and the world is the poorer for the loss of, perhaps, the most 
exquisitely funny episode that might have been recorded even of 
Shelley. 

The other window of this room looks out over meadow-land 
toward the south. Here, in old days, were the fish-ponds where 
Shelley and his cousin and future biographer, Thomas Medwin, 
shot snipe together in the winter of 1809-10, Here, also, it ig 
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recorded by local tradition, Shelley set on fire a small boat that he 
had built in order to show his mother, in miniature, the effect of 
a fire at sea. Since then the ponds have been drained by some 
tenant more careful for health than for beauty. 

There is now at Field Place a passage from the upper landing 
to the Shelley rooms which passes at the back of the principal 
bedrooms; in former times they were only accessible through 
two others, or by a back staircase. 

On the north side of the house, in the oldest part, is the 
doorway mentioned in Miss Shelley’s recollections of her brother’s 
boyhood :— 

“ Bysshe,” she writes, “was certainly fond of eccentric amusements; 
but they delighted us as children. ... We dressed ourselves in strange 
costumes to personate spirits or fiends, and Bysshe would take a fire- 
stove, and fill it with some inflammable liquid, and carry it flaming into 
the kitchen and to the back door.” 


In those days Field Place must have survived a dangerous 
chapter in its history. Fire was Shelley’s favourite toy. Once 
the house was filled with smoke from a fire which he had left 
unventilated in the wash-house. Another time he set light toa 
hay-rick, that he might enjoy “a little hell of his own.” At 
school or at home he startled schoolmasters or small sisters with 
chemical experiments which left marks of staining and burning 
on his own person and clothes. Many also were his efforts, 
chemical and magical, to raise the devil! 

The house stands in the parish of Warnham, a mile south of 
the village, and the registers of that church show the entry of 
Shelley’s baptism. There, too, his son Charles, by his first wife, 
was buried in 1826. But the little town of Horsham is really 
more closely connected with the family. Sir Bysshe Shelley, the 
grandfather after whom the poet was named, lived till 1815 in 
Arun Cottage; and in the church are memorials to him and his 
third wife, née Michell; to Sir Timothy Shelley and his wife; and 
a plain mural tablet inscribed :— 


“P, B. SHELLEY 
BORN Iv Ave. 1792. 
DIED VIII JuLy, 1822.” 


M. Kmxsy Hitt. 
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Hz was more like Bill Sykes than any man I had yet spoken to, 
and I confess that during the first stages of our acquaintance fear 
was mingled with the repugnance he inspired.’ Short and thick- 
set, with blunt features and eyes in which my friend, the doctor, 
declares that incipient insanity is plainly to be read by the 
initiated, his outward man can never be attractive, and when, as 
was the case on our first introduction, he is far from sober, you 
can hardly imagine a more perfect specimen of the unmitigated 
blackguard. 

He had been brought, he said, by friends who thought I might 
like to try my prentice hand at his reformation. He laughed when 
he uttered the word, and had I then known some of the facts of his 
past I should certainly have joined him. I hasten to say that up 
to date the reformation is still a much-to-be-desired possibility of 
the future. He honours me with his regard, and I believe asserts 
that I am the only good woman of his acquaintance. Without 
claiming an undue preéminence over others of my sex, I incline 
to believe that he speaks truth. 

On the occasion of his introduction he directed my attention to 
his socks, of which, I think, only one battered fragment re- 
mained, and when he found that the prospect of his reformation 
did not at once provide him with a new pair, his manner became 
unpleasant, and he was hastily removed by the friends aforesaid. 

But he returned, and many an anxious moment I spent in con- 
sequence. Sober I could manage him, for I soon found that he 
could be gentle to a woman, and he prides himself on the fact that 
all the assaults and breaches of the peace which have got him 
into trouble have had a man for object, if a policeman so much 
the better. His hatred of the police amounts almost to homicidal 
mania, and next to them I fear he hates priests and ministers. 
A prison chaplain once refused his application for boots, with 
hard words added, which he never forgot or forgave, and he came 
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back to the world of snow and frost in deep disgust with the 
Christianity which left him to encounter it in his stocking soles. 

I must say in excuse for the chaplain that to contribute in any 
way to Murphy’s wardrobe was indirectly to bestow custom on 
the nearest publican, by aid of the pawnshop. His character with 
his fellow citizens is so bad that he cannot get lodgings even in 
the least model of the common lodging-houses, nor is anyone 
anxious to employ him in any capacity. His life during short and 
infrequent periods of liberty is worse than a dog’s, and in his better 
moments he has made efforts to improve his position by change of 
scene, but his physical peculiarities are against him. He is too 
well known to all the police both in town and country, and has 
more than once been brought back to his native place “on suspi- 
cion” of crimes committed in the country side. When guilt “non 
proven” relaxes the grip of the law, he is not sent back whence 
he came, but returned to his well-loved slums to be “ treated” by 
his mates till he gives it sufficient excuse to close upon him 
again. 

I once undertook to see him off to a distant town where the agent 
ofa society was to find him work. He would have preferred to be 
sent to sea, giving the naive reason that ‘“ there would be no houses 
to burgle there;” but he was too old, I think, and navvies’ work 
was substituted. He called at my house for a parcel containing 
boots and a shirt, was given sufficient time to change and to find his 
way to the station, and appeared at the very last moment, having 
been watched by two policemen, and run great risk of being marched 
to the “ office” to explain how he came by these suspicious articles. 
I gave him his ticket and bade him “jump in,” which he did, after 
begging me to shake hands, “ For you're the only friend I have in 
the world.” 

He arrived, too, and presented his letter, but failed to put in an 
appearance next morning, having fallen in with “company” and 
got drunk. 

Another time he went north and got work from a farmer, but 
had no place to sleep in, as the employer probably considered his 
appearance too doubtful to warrant his being taken into the house. 
The nights were cold, an excursion train brought an acquaintance 
who pressed on him a return ticket for which he himself had no 
use, and to my intense disappointment the “ great surprise” which 
had been so confidently promised when he departed turned into 
the accustomed, “What, back again, Murphy?” when I next 
happened to visit the prison. He is certainly « different man 
when under discipline ; clean, gober and civil, he takes his sentences 
with cheerful philosophy, and is an excellent prisoner. He is 
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much interested in books, and laments his own imperfect education. 
He once asked me to get him permission to have a dictionary, 
as his brain is easily confused and he is not always sure of the 
meaning of what he reads. 

His mother, a respectable woman, died when he was a 
child, and he kept house at home for father and brothers. Tho 
father went mad, the home was broken up; Dan went toa farm— 
“The happiest time of my life;” the farmer became bankrupt and 
the lad drifted back to the town, to fall into bad company, drink 
and crime. “I was sometimes afraid to walk the street for fear 
of what I might have done or said when in drink,” he says. He 
has at times a pathetic appreciation of his own false position with 
regard to society, and has now taken refuge in “ fatalism,” as the 
only adequate explanation of it. Since he got three months for 
an attempt to break into the library of the prison in which he so 
habitually resides, he has clung to this creed with oriental 
obstinacy. It was, according to him, a bungled job of which, as a 
professional, he would have been utterly ashamed, and I am, for 
once, inclined to believe that he may have been innocent, but it 
was his “fate,” and there is no more to be said. It was also 
“fate” that led him to enter a public-house at unlawful hours and 
by unlawful means, three days after his release, and he acknowledges 
that it may also be written that at some future time the much 
talked-of reformation shall become an accomplished fact. I am 
not to give up hope. 

Meantime he will not allow that his career is altogether a 
failure. He ‘does good” to his chums, with whom he has 
certainly a curious influence. He does not, from his own account, 
lead them into crime, on the contrary he warns them against it, 
and he wishes me to write about the criminal classes, apparently 
with the idea that a better understanding between Esau and his 
brother men might make such an example as his own unnecessary 
if not impossible, So I have written these few facts, and as I do 
so, I wonder whether the wisdom of earnest men could not devise 
some cure for such lives as his, whereby they might be guarded 
from their own inherent incapacity for the right employment 
of absolute liberty, without the stern régime of prison as the only 
alternative—a labour home, where men could be sent “on ticket- 
of-leave” not instead of, but after a certain term of prison life? 
Such experiments may not succeed at once, but surely they are 
worth a trial, and would, if successful, well repay the time, thought 
and money spent on them. 

Here is @ man who can bea gentleman in his prison cell, a 
dangerous ruffian in the streets, a miserable outcast in the country, 
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and, withal, a man of not ungentle mind. Drunkenness, blasphemy, 
violence, robbery, are ugly words, but not half so ugly as the facts 
they represent. The higher civilisation does not often come into 
direct contact with them, the police office acting as a convenient 
“buffer.” Even magistrates know them more by description than 
experience. When by chance we find ourselves in the same street 
as Murphy and his chums and allies, most of us do wisely to 
hasten by on the other side. Yet if someone with knowledge, 
sympathy and power, representing not the individual so much as 
the national conscience, would hold out a judicious helping hand 
to Esau, he would surely confer a double benefit by saving a 
brother from “a dog’s life,” and society from a constant danger 
and self-reproach which ought to be keener than it is. 


H. M. G. G. 
































The Stepping-Stoue. 


By HELEN HESTER COLVILL 
(“ Katharine Wylde”), 


AUTHOR OF ‘OUR WILLS AND Farts,’ ‘Mr. Bryant’s MISTAKE,’ ETC. 


Cuaprer VI. 


Just as Anna was beginning her search for a new domicile she 
was met by little Ernest Stevens, his fair face stained by tears, 
an old woman holding his hand. 

“Oh!” he sobbed, “do come, Anna, come! Eustace has been 
brought home in a cart, so dreadfully ill, and there’s a doctor 
looking at him. And he keeps on talking about you, and I don’t 
know where father is, and Eustace always tells me what to do, 
and he wants you. Do come!” 

“Go home, Ernest; tell Eustace and the doctor I am coming 
in half-an-hour,” said the Norwegian, adding further explanations 
to the old woman. When the pair, somewhat comforted, had gone 
away, Anna stood for a moment considering. Then she took a 
carriage and drove to the apartment of Karen Holst, a friend 
and compatriot, who practised as a nurse. 

“ You must lend me a suit of clothes,” said Anna to this lady ; 
“never mind if they are too tight.” 

“My dear Anna!” cried the nurse, “what a merry creature 
youare! Is it some new joke for the Scandinavian Club?” 

“Oh, oh!” laughed Anna (but the laugh was artificial). “Yes, 
it isa grand new joke, but it has nothing to do with the Scandi- 
navian Club, Ask me no questions, dear one; only if ever you 
hear anyone wondering at me, please say I am a very good girl at 
bottom. I will dress in your clothes at once, please, dear.” 

“Why, Anna,” said the friend, “I do believe you are crying!” 

“No, no, no, no! I am not crying. It is all a sort of joke, 
you know. Karen, dear, you'll remember always to believe me 
@ good girl, won't you?—whateyer I may have to do, I wish 
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all the people I love were good too. But there! ones like us 
have to help the others, that’s all. So you'll give me your 
clothes, won’t you? Oh, oh, they are burstingly tight for me! 
How hideous I do look in them, to be sure!” 

Especially the little bonnet was too small for her large and 
showy head. It gave ber an inconvenient air of masquerade. 
She surveyed her friend, and noticed that she wore smooth hair 
cut short like a man’s and compressed into the smallest possible 
space. With Anna a thought was always at once an act, and, 
before she could be stopped she had seized a pair of scissors and 
cut off the auburn glory which was perhaps her greatest beauty. 
Then, with a damp brush, she smoothed her short remaining locks 
back from her forehead, which was high and rather prominent. 
Once more she crammed her head into the little gauze veiled 
bonnet with the white strings none too fresh. 

“Good-bye, Karen, and thank you very much, dear. I look 
quite right now, don’t I? quite as plain as you. Give me a 
paper, and let me pack the poor curls up and take them away. 
I should not like them sold to a wig-maker. Karen, when you 
Bay your prayers, remember me and my poor friend too, dear ; 
for to say the truth, I am giving up a great deal more than just 
my yellow hair to try and save him!” 

She was gone like the whirlwind to which she had been 
likened, and Froken Karen Holst stood amazed, wondering to 
what end she had sacrificed her official garments. 

Anna, far from easy in her borrowed plumes, bustled to the 
Vicolo Scanderbeg and the house where, under the name of 
Bianchi, lived the sons of the criminal. 

In the darkest corner of a sunless room, the unhappy Eustace 
lay tossing in high fever, raving and muttering incessantly. 
The old woman—a charcoal burner from the basement cellar— 
had little Ernest on her knee, wiping his tears, bidding him 
importune the Virgin, and trying to warm him with a scaldino, 
A young Italian doctor was holding the patient’s wrist and 
frowning at him critically. 

“He must go to the hospital,” pronounced the doctor; “the 
journey will be dangerous, he may die on the way; but he can’t 
be left alone with that babe.” 

It was Anna who advanced to answer. 

“Doctor,” she said, in her loud but confused Italian, “I have 
acquaintance with this sick gentleman. I am nurse, as you see 
by my dress; oh, very good nurse! And my brother is doctor 
like you in Christiania. ° This gentleman has no sister; if you 
please, I will stay and nurse him very much better than Roman 
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Catholic nuns would nurse him in the hospital. He is not 
Roman Catholic, and neither am I; but very good nurse, as you 
can see by my clothes.” 

The doctor looked at the painful tightness of the raiment in 
guestion and shrugged his shoulders. He let her assist him, 
and detected that she was no professional. She was probably 
some sort of actress; perhaps a circus rider or a female athlete. 
It was no business of his to pry into her status or motives. In 
a rough amateurish way she seemed capable of the duty she 
wished to undertake; it was to be hoped the patient, when he 
recovered his senses, would not take her presence amiss. At 
any rate, she was clean, as the beldame with the scaldino was 
not; and she had money, and promised to pay the medical fees 
and to bury the patient if he should die. A brilliant idea came 
to the young practitioner and set all his pulses tingling. This 
obscure patient—this unqualified nurse—the opportunity was 
magnificent for trying his new fever medicine which all the wise- 
acres had pronounced poison, but which, in his own opinion, 
would rank as the greatest discovery of the twentieth century. 

Anna was installed as nurse, and the child Ernest was com- 
forted. For days Eustace lay between life and death, for days 
he recognized no one. He talked much to his father; sometimes 
to Padre Vincenzo, the old priest in Santa Maria in Cosmedin. 

“How high did the water rise in your church in the last 
flood?” he asked. “I saw you measuring it, old man. Tell me! 
tell me! or by God I will drown you in it! The panettone! 
You offered to buy the boy a panettone. We buy our own 
panettone. We may be thieves, but we are not yet beggars, 
that you should dole us out panettone!” 

“Hush, my Eustace, hush!” said Anna; “ talk to me rather of 
your book.” 

He answered at once: “Something comes to be another, and 
that other generally comes to be another. Since what is passed 
into is quite the same as what passes, something joins with 
itself. What is altered is the other; it becomes the other of 
the other. It is being for self. This is the genuine infinity.” 

Anna put her fingers in her ears, but he talked excitedly 
for fifty minutes, now supporting, now controverting the arch- 
priest of paradox; and it never entered into his nurse’s head 
that he was, perhaps, talking sense. He seemed to consider his 
own views original, and was for promising a new gospel, a new 
religion to the men of a later age. Anna fell on her knees, 
praying that his madness might be remembered, and the sin of 
blasphemy not laid to his charge. 
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But once, in the middle of the night, talking thus more and 
more wildly, his eyes heavy with delirium, his utterances thick, 
hurried, gasping—Eustace suddenly interrupted his metaphysics 
and began something altogether different, which quickly caught 
Anna’s attention. The sewing dropped from her hand, her heart 
beat, tears came into her eyes as she listened. She shuddered ; 
suppose she had allowed him to be taken to the hospital, and 
there, there he had told this wretched chapter of his own recent 
biography? Then his reawakening to life must have been that 
of the recognised criminal, his father’s true son. What evasion 
of the law would have been possible for him? She shuddered ; 
she imagined him arrested, convicted, imprisoned like his father ; 
branded, demoralised, completely and for ever. Eustace had 
not the moral fibre to survive that sort of shipwreck. He 
would never be good for anything again. Self-respect gone, 
there would be for him no possibility of reformation; only an 
infinite capacity for self-torture, which would lead him to mad- 
ness or to suicide. But come! Thank God, there was no one 
to hear his unconscious confession but herself! If in consequence, 
or in spite, of the young doctor’s experiments, he were presently 
to shake off this horrible fever—malaria, typhoid, brain-fever 
combined—he would struggle back to life a free man still, 
unsuspected by the world, able to repent, to recover, to reform. 

“ He shall!” said Anna to herself; “I will make him! He 
loves me. Thank God, I love him; and I intend to save him!” 

She raised her hand to her forehead and rubbed it painfully, 
thinking of her own future, her prospects, her friends, her very 
reputation. She was staking much, as she accurately foresaw. 
Well, no matter! She had no choice. Heaven was saying 
to her: “ Save this lost soul; your wages shall be his love.” 

She accepted the task; when she thought of the promised 
reward she was happy. 





Carter VII. 


Some weeks later, the rainy season was over, and with slight 
frosts at night and strong midday sun, Rome was enjoying 
a healthy December. The doctors found all their patients 
recovering, which was highly satisfactory, and few new ones 
coming, which was not quite so well. 

Amongst the convalescents was Eustace Stevens, or Bianchi, 
by which name alone he was known in the Vicolo Scanderbeg : 
a poor thin creature, sadly in need of sunshine and nourishment, 
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of luxury and ease of mind. Of all these things, Anna had given 
him what she could; now economy had set in, and she perceived 
she must fit herself with some employment, or starvation would 
stare herself and her charges in the face. 

As she sat sewing, making new clothes for the child, she 
revolved a hundred schemes in her wise head. She was capable ; 
there were many things she could do, even if music were out of 
the question. How unlucky that she had not already made her 
début! Signor Sgalli would certainly do no more for her after 
her ejection from the pension and her subsequent disappearance. 
Signor Sgalli was the very most respectable person in Rome; 
he taught the piano to many distinguished English amateurs ; 
he had made a favour of teaching a Norwegian; clearly for a 
disorderly Norwegian he would have no tolerance at all. Would 
it be possible to turn her music to account without the patronage 
of Signor Sgalli? 

By this time Eustace had recovered his wits. His eyes had 
their old intelligence, their old pathos. As yet, however, he had 
scarcely spoken. He lay quite still, doing all he was bid, and 
watching Anna. Sometimes as he watched, a pale smile would 
answer her exclamations and asseverations, her halting and 
monotonous English, her inadequate phrases and affectionate 
optimism. 

Only an optimist would have seen a lover’s passion in his rare 
smile. Personal interest in his nurse he betrayed but once, and 
in a tone which his weakness made unintentionally peevish. 
“IT cannot conceive,” he exclaimed, “ what bewitched you to cut 
off your hair! It is hideously unbecoming at present !” 

Anna was thick-skinned, but for once she was hurt. She 
turned red and withdrew to a little distance, biting her lips, and 
winking tears out of her eyes. After a time, she said: “ Eustace, 
I cut off my hair for the same reason I put on this very ugly 
dress. It seemed best for us both I should stay with you looking 
as unbecome as possible, and not as if I were a person you could 
at all be in love with.” 

Eustace dragged himself up on his elbow and looked at her, 
a faint colour flickering on his cheek. 

“ Forgive me, Anna,” he said gently, “I was not thinking.” 

Anna laughed, patting her ugly locks nervously. Then she 
rose. 

“You can do without me for an hour, Eustace? I am just 
going for a walk.” 

“Oh yes, yes!” said the convalescent wearily. 
Away from his disapproval, Anna smoothed her curls still 
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nervously, looking at herself in the glass, and no longer struggling 
against tears. 

“He used to make me such nice compliments about my hair!” 
she sighed. “ Well, it was for his sake!” 

She went out, walking swiftly to the more frequented part of 
the town where were the foreign hotels. In one of these 
Mr. Stevens had been staying, at the time he had also the 
retreat in the Vicolo Scanderbeg. 

The news that the Englishman with the maimed hand, the 
professional playwriter, the amusing raconteur and fine singer, 
the experienced traveller with the manners of society, had been 
arrested and identified with a certain notorious and long-sought 
Austrian swindler, had electrified the whole hotel population of 
Rome. Mr. Trelawney Higgins joined in the wonder, and kept 
silence about his own disastrous transaction with the impostor 
and his son. Confession that he had been duped would have 
disturbed Mr. Higgins more than the loss of any sum. He added 
no testimony against Stevens, made no pursuit of Eustace. With 
great coolness he concluded his business, silently paying a second 
time for one part of it; and when he reflected upon Stevens the 
father, it was not without admiration for his courage and clever- 
ness; when he thought of Eustace, the son, it was with unmiti- 
gated contempt for an accomplice and a copyist, a tool and 
a@ slave. 

To visit Mr. Trelawney Higgins in his suite of handsome 
rooms in the Piazza di Spagna, came Anna Breien that evening 
after Eustace had remarked upon her mangled hair. 

“Well?” said Mr. Higgins, “it is surely nothing further in 
this bad business brings you to me?” 

“No, no! Oh no!” said Anna, “there is no more of that. 
I told you all that, and you promised me, Mr. Higgins, you 
remember you promised me to forget it, and never, never, never, 
to speak of it again!” 

“My dear lady, I don’t think I promised anything of the kind. 
I have an unpleasantly tenacious memory. However, I won't dis- 
tress you by talking without occasion. Why have you come?” 

Auna laughed nervously. 

“T have a sort of good voice, you know,” she said; “ Mr, 
Higgins, would you hear me sing ?” 

“ Certainly ; but first let me know why.” 

“T think perhaps you could be getting me some work. I want 
work very, very badly ; and my teacher, and my friends, and I 
think, perhaps my brother, are turning backs on mo and not 
helping ms any more.” 
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“Because you have entangled yonrself with that worthless 
young man, Miss Breien ?” 

“Mr. Higgins, you know only bad of him, and, of course, you 
think him worthless; and me you do not know at all, and, of 
course, you think I am what you call tangled; but if you could 
believe the truth, you would know I am not doing any wrong 
even if I am living with Eustace.” 

“T see no reason for disbelieving you about yourself. As 
regards the young man, you are probably blinded. Very well; 
let me hear you sing.” 

With flurry and noise, Anna gave an air from the “Somnambula”; 
then she rose with a sigh. 

“Tt is bad—I know it is very bad. I am not practising my 
singing now, and it gets bad. You do not think my singing 
suitable for opera? nor my face and hair?” 

“Oh, I can fancy you easily with your hair grown. It does not 
at present disfigure you so much as you think. As for your voice, 
if you will give it two years’ cultivation, it will do very well. 
Come, are you afraid of hard work? afraid of study ?” 

Anna shook her head. “I can study very hard, but it is not 
what I am able to be doing now. I want work which will make 
money.” 

“You shall make money all in good time.” 

“Here? in Rome?” 

“Nonsense. There is no opening for anybody in Rome. 
Besides, I have only private friends here, no professional influence. 
For that matter, there is no good music in Rome; only good ears 
and voices, and good looks. I shall be able to offer you work in 
the United States; for the present I can send you to be 
drilled—in Germany. Yes, Germany. Your style is northern. 
Italy is the wrong place for you in every respect.” 

Anna was agitatedly rubbing on her gloves. 

“You think I might make success, Mr. Higgins ?” 

“T think so. Your appearance is striking, your voice has 
quality ; understand me, I don’t say musical quality, but his- 
trionic. It is suitable for the stage—as we understand it in 
America. What you want is culture. You seem intelligent, and 
will learn quickly.” 

“But I can’t go to Germany, nor to America,” said Anna, 
“unless, indeed, you will let Eustace come with me. He is more 
musical quality than I. Can’t you give him a part?” 

“Certainly not. I’ve had quite as much of him as I want, Miss 
Breien. In fact, I revoke my offer to you unless you cut yourself 
adrift from him altogether.” 
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“Oh! oh! Mr Higgins, now you speak to me like Signor 
Sgalli, my teacher!” 

“Pardon me, it is not so. I don’t take his view at all. I accept 
your statement as to your relation with the young man. Italians 
are all libertines, and don’t know an honest woman when they see 
her. In America, in England—I am an Englishman—we judge 
differently. Nevertheless, you make a great mistake in connect- 
ing yourself with Mr. Eustace Stevens in any relation whatever. 
He is at best a sponge, a bloodsucker. I haven’t the smallest 
intention of contributing to his support directly or indirectly ; 
nor do I intend to be an accomplice in, nor even a spectator of 
the job he has apparently set himself—that of raining you.” 

“T am not at all meaning to be ruined,” said Anna, with rather 
a dreary smile. 

“My dear, you will not be able to help it. Omission ruins one 
far oftener than commission. You don’t understand those words ? 
What I mean is this. You stand before me not at all as a work 
of art but (in my opinion) ss splendid raw material. If you are 
never worked, manufactured, made into something, you are as 
much wasted and ruined as would have been the strings and keys 
of that piano if they had remaine1 mere catgut and ivory.” 

“T do not become very understanding,” said Anna, rising to 
go; “you mean I might become good artiste? I am not very sure, 
but at any rate it would be no good for me except for Eustace. It 
is for him I want work, for we get very poor, and I am much 
stronger to work than he is. It would be no use my going to 
school in Germany nor becoming artiste in America, if he was 
starving in Rome. It would not do for Eustace to starve. He 
said once to me starving men are never honest. And I think 
very likely he spoke true. You are never starving, Mr. Higgins, 
so you cannot know. I will say good-night now, please, for I see 
you cannot help me.” 

He took her to the door with a courtesy he did not always 
exhibit to his suppliants. 

“In my time I have been not so very far from starving,” he 
remarked gently, “I am not entirely ignorant.” 

“And even then, Mr. Higgins, when you were becoming near 
to starve, did you always do right?” 

He was silent for a minute; then answered gravely: 

“T once did a thing which the world, which my best friends, 
considered extremely wrong. My own view of the action was 
different. A brave girl like you might possibly have understood 
and shared my view. I can say honestly, Miss Breien, I have 
never believed any action my duty and refused to do it. In 
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however tight a place, I have never done what I knew to be 
wrong. That is where I think your Eustace hopeless. His 

father now—there is something almost fine about him! he is a 

pagan, on the beyond of good and bad; but that miserable boy, 

with a conscience, who yet deliberately disobeys it! that’s the stuff 
good-for-nothings are made of—useless to Satan himself. I speak 

plainly, my dear, because you seem to me very different, and I 

should like to save you.” 

“T want to save him,” said Anna, “I don’t mind about myself.” 

“You may have to pay dearer than you think.” 

“Oh, perhaps not, Mr. Higgins, perhaps aot! But if I have— 
oh, well, even if I go bankrupt I will give my very last soldo!” 

“Tam sure you will. I read it in your face. But I have seen 
a great deal of the world, Miss Breien, and I have known the 
bravest and the best. Believe me, if ever that spiritual bank 
rupcety of which you talk so lightly comes to you, there is a 
least one person who will be very sorry.” 

“Mr. Higgins, you are very kind. I thought you were just 
worldly person, but you speak very, very kindly tome. And so 
too, you have acted kindly to my poor Eustace; but why will you 
not also think kindly of him? Good-night, dear Mr. Higgins. I 
see you cannot help me.” 

She went out into the cold yet balmy night, and Trelawney 
Higgins returned to his rooms. 

“If I were younger,” he soliloquized, “I could imagine myself 
falling in love with that girl. No, I am wrong; if I were 
younger I should think her vulgar. She is vulgar—common in 
more ways than one—compared with Margaret, for instance. It 
is because I am older that I grow tolerant. I say I could imagine 
falling in love with that Norwegian. She is a splendid animal, 
and she has a heart of gold. Not at all the description of my 
poor pale Margaret. Well! neither the one nor the other is for 
me, so I need not waste time contrasting them.” 

He sighed, for he had known great sorrows. However, being 
“worldly person” he dressed and went to his dinner, dined well, 
providing himself with costly wine, tasting it with the satis- 
faction of an epicure. F 

He seemed the personification of success; was rich and showed 
it. He was not without the self-assertion of a self-made man; was 
a little too large, a little too handsome, a little too well tailored. 
He would have made an imposing king; as a citizen he seemed 
showy. In the course of a life unusually full, he had jostled 
against many people and had learned to know both men and 
women well, As he said, he had lost fastidiousness, grown 
VoL, OXXIX, R 
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tolerant of the vulgar; but upon cowardice in any of its branches 
he had no mercy. He was never accused of sentiment, much less 
of poetry: many feared him as a despot, many had received from 
him kindness. If he suffered, it was secretly, no one ever offered 
him sympathy nor imagined he could need it. 

Sometimes he looked back upon his youth, which seemed much 
farther away than it was, and seeing himself as he had been, he 
sighed profoundly. Perhaps he had some personal experience of 
what he had called “ spiritual bankruptcy.” 





Caapter VIII. 


Anna, after her failure with Mr. Higgins, returned to her patient, 
not really depressed, for she was an incurable optimist. She felt, 
however, unwontedly sensitive about her ugly looks, and seated 
herself where she was not too visible. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Eustace, rousing himself from 
the abstraction in which he was plunged. He was an intelligent 
person, always quick at understanding the moods, even the 
thoughts of those about him. 

“Mr. Eustace,” said Anna, reaching after her customary hilarity, 
“T wish you would tell me of what you are always thinking when 
you lie like that with your eyes open and looking at nothing.” 

“But I was looking at somebody that time,” said Eustace; 
“don’t you ever see anything except what isbefore your eyes?” 

“No, never,” replied Anna, “ who is this person you look at 
who is not here?” 

“ Well, it was a person I only saw once just before I got ill. I 
suppose it was fever made me see so distinctly that night, unless, 
indeed, it wasn’t real seeing at all. A person like that marble 
man between the pillars in the Villa garden. I can’t forget it 
somehow. Never mind, Anna, I will look at you now, that is, if 
you will refrain from sitting just behind my back.” 

Jealousy was foreign to Anna’s nature, nor did it occur to her 
that a face like that of the marble man might be the face of a 
girl. She made some jesting reply; then seeing that Eustace 
looked sadder than ever, left her chair, and kneeling beside him, 
her hand on his shoulder, said: 

“You must try to get happy, my poor boy. You will never be 
getting better if you do not try.” 

“Happy!” echoed Eustace. “Have you forgotten? Do you 
think I have forgotten? Anna! Anna! why did you not let me 
die?” , 
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“Itis you who forget, Kustace. You forget you have the little 
boy to take care of; and—and me, you know.” 

“You should have let me die. You said yourself I should be 
the child’s curse.” 

“But that is all over, dear Eustace.” 

“It is not over. Deeds are eternal.” 

“Not when they are undone,” 

“If you mean,” said Eustace, slowly, “that I must give myself 
up—I have thought of it, Anna, yes, I have thought of it; lying 
here and knowing that one day’s business has ruined my life——” 

“You were mad, poor dear. It was the fever coming on; you 
did not know what you were doing.” 

“T knew perfectly. Noone does things of that sort on a sudden, 
I had been leading up to it for months. You couldn’t think worse 
of me than I think of myself, Anna,” 

“Yes, my Eustace. But it is all ended, and you will never be 
like that again. It will be all right.” 

“T don’t think so. I haven’t the courage for confession, nor 
the means for restitution. Neither have I the sense to carry the 
business through without incriminating myself, nor the fortitude 
to forget it. It is the last I shall try, but if I know myself, I 
shall fail.” 

“T shouldn’t like that way, Eustace. It is wicked, I think; 
and now you do not any more wish to be wicked. Listen. It is 
all really undone, and you are quite free, as if you had never done 
that bad thing at all. I have confessed for you. I have made 
restitution. It is really all ended and done with.” 

“For God’s sake, Anna, tell me what you mean! ” said Eustace, 
raising himself, a cold sweat breaking out on his forehead, his 
lips turning pale. 

“You must not get angry with me, my Eustace. I didn’t see 
how you could do it when you were so ill, and I didn’t feel sure 
you would doit when you were well. AndI knew it must be 
done. When you had the fever, and did not know what you were 
saying, you told me all about it and the American gentleman’s 
name. So I took all your money and all my own—the legacy I had 
had from my uncle, which was all there at Sebasti and Reali’s 
for me to do what I liked with ; and one day I left you alone with 
Ernest for two hours—praying God all the time you might not 
die while I was away—and I went to Mr. Higgins and gave him 
the money. AndI told him allabout you and how you had robbed 
him, and how you were hiding in this Vicolo Scanderbeg and 
calling yourself Bianchi, and pretending to be an Italian. And I 
told him you were perhaps dying, and must not die with that sin 
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on your soul, which would send you to hell if you died; or if you 
lived would make you wicked for the rest of your life. You are 
not angry with me, Eustace?” 

“Angry? What you have done may put me in prison, and I 
don’t know that will mend much for anyone. But I deserve it 
right enough. Go on.” 

“Tt will not put you in prison, Eustace, for I went on my knees 
to him and would not leave till he had promised he would take 
the money and forgive you, and that whether you died or whether 
you got well, he would never speak about it. He was very angry 
at first, oh, very unkind about you, Eustace; I will not tell you 
all he said. But at last he made me the promise, at least, very 
nearly. He said he would not go to law with you, for his own 
sake—whatever that meant—and I made him take back the money. 
He didn’t want to, but I told him not to take it would be cruel 
not kind; and at last he receivedit. He would not quite promise 
never to tell anyone what you had done; but I ask you, Eustace, 
why should he tell? And if he does, out there in America where 
he lives, what hurt could it do us here in Rome? We shall never 
see him again. You can start afresh, my poor boy, without 
having anything to be ashamed of in anyone’s eyes.” 

“Except yours,” said Eustace, bitterly. 

“And your own,” said Anna, smiling, “but there is no great 
harm in that.” 

Eustace lay so long with his face white and cold, his eyes fixed 
on vacancy, that Anna almost feared he had fainted. More than 
once she tried to rouse him, but he only asked, with a sick man’s 
petulance, to be let alone. Suddenly he raised himself on his 
elbow. 

“Anna, tell me the very words you used to Higgins.” 

“T said he must show mercy for Christ’s sake.” 

“Pooh! He is not the man to care about Christ.” 

“T said he must save your soul.” 

“Tt is self-evident he couldn’t care about that. Did he ask 
what relation you were to me.” 

“He did ask it, Eustace.” 

“ And what did you say ?” 

“T told him the truth. I told him we loved each other, oh, 
very, very much, and that I was with you, Eustace, trying to 
make you well, and that I would never leave you so long as you 
needed help. And that I would never, never, never give you up 
or throw you over, or let you go to the devil, so long as I lived. 
He grew kinder to me when he heard that. You see, my Eustace, 
it is quite all right,” 
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He stretched out his hand and drew her towards him. There 
were tears in his eyes, and his voice shook as he said : 

“ Anna, if ever I am good for anything it will be owing to you. 
I will do my best; before God I will. But I shall never be able 
to repay you, Anna.” 

“T only want your love, my Eustace,” she said, her arms round 
him. A red spot glowed on his cheek and he answered : 

“You shall have that, Anna.” 

“ And—and—as we love each other,” said she, and for once her 
voice was soft and tremulous, “ will you please, dear Eustace, have 
me some day for your wife?” 

“Why, of course, Anna. That is what I meant, if when the 
time comes you do not think me too unworthy.” 

“T am not afraid. Oh, I am not at all afraid,” she said, and he 
kissed her gravely. She kissed him somewhat exuberantly and 
laughed lest she should cry. And when the little boy came in 
she kissed him, exuberantly again, and called him her darling 
little brother. And Eustace let his hand lie on her lap, and now 
and then she took it up and fondled it, as she sat by his side 
sewing with her usual diligence. 
¢ But in the middle of the night, when he was quite alone, wide 

awake, his eyes fixed on the far-away brilliance of the stars, 
i Eustace tried to face the exact truth and to find his place in the 
life to which he had been restored. 








“T wish they had let me die,” he groaned, “oh, God, I wish 
they had let me die!” 

And presently, trying to face the exact truth : 

“T don’t love her; I don’t believe I have ever loved her; but 
that she shall never know. She has given me too much.” 


PART Il. 


THE CAMEL AND THE GNAT. 


Cuapter I. 


Far away in England lived old Sir Eustace Sercombe; so old 
that none remembered what he had been before years, disappoint- 
ments, estrangements, and solitude had made him a misanthrope, 
frowning upon life from the gloom of his private apartments. 
He received no visitors but his doctor and his lawyer; he kept 
his daughter and his servants at arms’ length. But he allowed a 
few licences to Viola, the grandchild who had lived at Sercombe 
Manor since the death of her parents eleven yeers ago. 
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The house was a fine Tudor structure with low, broad rooms, 
and solid walls of red brick, plentifully decorated with honey- 
suckle and roses. There was a terraced garden with peacocks and 
a sundial, yew-hedges and box-edgings, fine-scented and luxuriant 
flowers. From elm trees, at a little distance, came the pleasant 
cawings of a very ancient and jealously guarded rookery. The 
park was not large but it was well timbered and well kept. Sir 
Eustace had spent a fortune on his fences and his roads; the iron 
entrance-gates he had brought from Italy on his return from his 
honeymoon. His cattle, deer, horses, dogs, had all been of the 
best. The old man was still rich, some said he was very rich, but 
every year he spent less. The tenants’ cottages were getting out of 
repair, the stables were neglected, the farm and dairy old-fashioned 
and mismanaged, the house-furniture, even the old gentleman’s 
personal wardrobe, in crying need of renewal. The servants, 
though stately and idle, were not numerous. Miss Sercombe and 
Viola wore plain dresses, drove unpretending equipages and went 
little into society. If there was still ceremony about the serving 
of dinner and the ordering of Prayers, there was no elaboration 
of dishes, and the private chaplain had been long ago dismissed. 
Viola had grown up under these conditions, and it never occurred 
to her to wonder what her grandfather’s income really was, nor 
why Aunt Margaret had taught her economy, and was constantly 
declaring every woman should be fitted to earn her own living in 
case circumstances might cast her adrift in the freezing world. 
Probably aunts always talked like that: Viola saw no application 
to her own case nor to Aunt Meggie’s either, in their quiet com- 
fortable home, where, day by day, all things continued as they 
had been from the beginning. 

One January morning, two years after the events recorded in 
the preceding chapters, Sir Eustace was enduring an unexpected 
visit from his solicitor. Aware of presumption, this gentleman 
was patient and very meek. He had known the old man and his 
whims for many years, and was reputed the only person able to 
manage him. Mr.’ Taylor was proud of the reputation, but he 
knew in his heart how little it was deserved. He had not suc- 
ceeded in managing Sir Eustace; there was a certain matter as 
to which they had always been at war, and often Mr. Taylor feared 
death would step in and remove the old gentleman ere it was 
settled. Mr. Taylor was sixty, stiff in bearing and appearance, 
punctiliously correct and finished in every respect, never betrayed 
into a smile. He was a misogynist, almost surly with Miss 
Sercombe and Viola; and he could not have loved the Manor 
and everything connected with it more devotedly had it been 
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his personal belonging instead of merely what he called his 
“‘ responsibility.” 

“Sir Eustace,” said Mr. Taylor after a significant pause, “the 
day has come upon which I have your leave to speak. Iam here 
todo it. He is dead.” 

The old man’s dull eyes flashed, but for a moment he kept 
silence. Then he asked: 

“ Where ?” 

Mr, Taylor shrugged his shoulders. “In an Italian prison, 
Sir Eustace. He was sentenced for seven years, but has held out 
only for two. A caged, wild animal——” 

“T don’t require metaphors. You are sure he is dead?” 

“Quite. Here is the official certificate.” _ 

And he laid certain papers on the table with a brief explanation 
of how he had got them. 

“It seems correct,” said Sir Eustace. “The subject is dis- 
tasteful to me and happily ended; we need not pursue the con- 
versation.” His old face, generally apathetic, showed acute 
suffering. A whole history of grief was written upon it. Mr. 
Taylor knew the outline of that history well enough: the tale of 
a fond and foolish father who had spoiled his children till they 
rebelled, then had punished with indiscriminating fury, A 
daughter and two sons, the pride of his heart, he had lost the 
love of them all; by his own fault, as he acknowledged with long, 
fruitless, and unintelligent remorse. Sir Eustace had never been a 
man of common sense. There were many beside Mr, Taylor who 
thought him almost imbecile. 

“Pardon me, my dear sir. You gave me leave to speak when 
he should be dead. I have, most unwillingly, kept silence for 
years: to-day Iam going to break the silence. He is dead and 
will grieve you no more; but, Sir Eustace, he has left two sons,” 

“It is of no moment to me. I disown them.” 

“ But the elder—his name is Eustace—is your heir.” 

“Oertainly not. I leave everything, my house, my land, to 
Viola. Yes, probably to Viola. You know that. You drew up 
my will yourself,” 

“TI did, with misgivings, with disapproval, Sir Eustace, though 
you were revoking testaments which, in my eyes, were still more 
extravagant. This boy will bear your title.” 

“He shall have nothing else; not a penny; not a farthing. 
The girl, Viola, is my heir. As for my daughter,” he continued 
hurriedly as if talking Mr. Taylor down, “I leave her three 
hundred a year ; no more, lest she become the prey of a fortune- 
hunter,” 
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“ Will not Miss Viola be prey for a fortune-hunter?” asked the 
lawyer, accepting the change of subject. 

“Probably ; but not that one.” 

“A man,” continued Mr. Taylor, still humouring him, “ who 
has so entirely vanished from your daughter’s horizon that she 
knows not if he even lives!” 

“He would reappear if my daughter had a fortune.” 

“If he reappears, it will not be three hundred, nor thirty, no 
nor thirty thousand a year, which will keep them apart. Miss 
Sercombe is a middle-aged woman, and no doubt sees the matter 
in a dry light. I venture to say she has not thought of 
Jephson Trelawney Higgins—was not that his name?” 

“That was his peculiarly offensive name.” 

“___ has not thought of him for years. He has indubitably 
ceased to think of her. Your daughter, Sir Eustace, will require 
an adequate income to live suitably as a single woman.” 

“T don’t wish her to be a single woman. You forget the con- 
tingency by which Margaret may become co-heiress with Viola. 
She can marry her cousin Stopford. That is my wish; my 
distinct command.” 

“My dear Sir Eustace! you cannot coerce them, even by the 
bribe of a fortune! Miss Sercombe has declined her cousin’s 
band; as for Mr. Stopford, it is a good while since he made his 
proposals. Naturally your daughter seems a girl to you, but to 
other people——” 

“She is no older and no plainer than she was twenty years 
ago. Let her alone. Either she can marry Stopford, whom I 
detest personally but who is highly suitable to her, or she can live 
on the three hundred a year. Let her remain with Viola; the 
child will require a duenna.” 

“The whole thing is topsy-turvy, Sir Eustace, Viola indeed ! 
The child of your younger son; your unfortunate and undutiful 
younger son. Now these boys I spoke of——” 

“Unfortunate! Undutiful! Taylor, in Henry’s case the fault 
was mine! I misjudged him, cruelly, abominably. If ever a 
man killed his son, I killed my miserablo Henry! Have I ever 
denied it? That’s why I have Viola here; that’s why I make 
her my heir! Reparation! It doesn’t stop the gnawing of the 
worm, but it quenches some of the flames of hell!” 

Mr. Taylor’s compassion showed in the gentleness of his voice 
as he said : 

“T ask you, Sir Eustace, were you entirely blameless in tho 
matter of Adolphus? May you not owe him also somo 
reparation ?” 
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“Do not mention Adolphus and Henry in the same breath!” 
said the old man; but his voice shook, and he buried his face in 
his hands and sat long silent. 

“Tf one had faith!” he murmured at last, “if one were a simple, 
ignorant Christian like one’s daughter or granddaughter, like one’s 
housemaid or stable boy ; if one had a religion, not a philosophy : 
if one believed in a God who pardoned sins and could perform 
miracles, who could restore my murdered Henry and make 
Adolphus an honest man—but I have reflected on the nature of 
the First Cause too long to believe in any Mumbo Jumbo!” he 
ended, abruptly. 

“My dear sir,” replied the lawyer, “ you consider these matters 
too deeply. Believe me God is about us all, but it is not by 
searching we find him out. Instead of letting your mind dwell on 
these old failures, I would implore you to avoid new ones. These 
boys are good boys. I have never heard a word against the elder. 
The younger is a baby; a little chap like my Tommy, just the 
age for a preparatory school. He is the son of an Englishwoman ; 
as fair and as fresh as—as his father was forty years ago. The 
elder lad teaches him; feeds him too, evidently, but I’ve a notion 
he lives on lentils to do it.” 

“TI will—perhaps—pay for the brat’s schooling. But I won’t 
have him at the same school with Tommy! Boys learn every 
sort of vice in their first school, and no descendant of mine shall 
be the ruin of your Tommy !” 

“T am not set upon your sending him to school. I want you 
to see him. Let him come here, Sir Eustace. He'll be an amuse- 
ment for Miss Viola.” 

The old man made no answer, and presently Mr. Taylor consulted 
his watch, remembering that trains will not wait even for obstinate 
old men. He took his leave, ill-satisfied with his morning’s work. 
He was a just, honourable, rigid man, and being Sir Eustace’s oldest 
intimate, it irked him that his patron should behave so strangely. 

But Sir Eustace had never “got on” with anyone. His 
family history proved it; not only the history of his children, but 
that of his brothers, nephews, cousins, not one of whom was now 
op visiting terms with him. 


Cuaprer II. 


Tue lawyer had not long gone, when Viola, with the boldness of a 
privileged person, put her head in at the library door. The old 
man did not look up, and after a minute she came over to him, 
putting her arms round his neck, kissing his white head, 
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Viola was past twenty, but she still seemed much of a child. 
She was fancy free, delicately and freshly virginal, with that 
pretty air of independence and innocent self-confidence which sits 
so gracefully on the very young and the very fair. There 
was not an atom of coquetry about Viola. She had no arts; as 
yet she had no passions, nor had known the face of grief. In the 
background of her thoughts was a vague and glorious ideal of 
love ; so far, however, those particular instances of love and lovers 
which came under her notice were apt to seem to her “ foolish.” 
For herself, she had the whole world to choose from; she meant 
eventually to choose very well; at present there was no hurry; 
she was happy enough at home. ; 

There was one person with whom Viola was more tender than 
anyone else; that was her old grandfather. He had always been 
indulgent towards herself; it was long since she had thought him 
formidable or anything but pathetic. With him she spent great 
part of her time, humouring him, reading and writing for him, 
admiring his various literary efforts, giving him a sense of impor- 
tance and content. He called her his secretary, and if she 
occasionally found her official duties tedious, she never allowed 
him to suspect it. 

When she joined him to-day, she found him poring over a paper 
the lawyer had left on his table; a name and address apparently. 
To Viola’s astonishment she saw slow tears gather in his eyes. 

“My dear,” he said, stroking her hand fondly, “ you may write 
a letter for me if you like. I, myself, think it would be better 
not to write it. You and I are doing very well as we are, but if 
we write that letter we may bring in changes. Changes, Viola, 
are always for the worse.” 

“ But, grandfather,” cried the girl with a touch of eagerness, 
“you know we can’t always go on without changes! Do let us 
write the letter!” 

“ But if it should bring trouble upon you, my darling?” 

“Oh,” said Viola sagely and gaily, “women are meant to bear 
trouble! It says so in the Bible. If I were to go through 
life without any troubles, I should think I wasn’t a woman at all! 
Let us write the letter and at least see how it looks!” 

“T can see without looking. ‘Some consequence yet hanging 
in the stars——’ ” 

“We can’t fight the stars, grandfather! Whether we write 
the letter or not, if the consequence is in the stars, it will come! 
Yesterday we had something like that in the book, hadn’t 
we?” 

“T didn’t make it clear!” sighed Sir Eustace, “ nowadays I can’t 
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get any of it clear. 
Viola!” 

“Oh, yes it is! It’s going to be a very great book. And 
presently we must get on with it. But first, we'll write that 
letter, grandfather! Here is the envelope; how shall I address 
it?” She had seated herself with a little air of business, the ink 
bottle before her, in her hand the immense swan quill which he 
liked her to use. She looked like a young Sibyl waiting for 
inspiration. 

There was a long mournful silence; Viola was very patient, but 
she heard the rooks cawing in the elms, the trot of a horse returning 
from the forge, the distant bark of Mr. Petulengro, the poodle. 

Presently old Sir Eustace heaved a deep sigh, and without 
further delay dictated the letter. 


I don’t think the book’s good for very much, 


“To Eustace Stevens, 
“ Vicolo Scanderbeg, 
** Rome, 


“TI might do something for the young boy if you will send him here. 


“ Your GRANDFATHER.” 


Viola dropped the quill and turned to the old man, her face one 
large question. He shrank away from her. 

“Yes, my darling, yes. I feel there is disaster coming ; I would 
Spare you, my dear, if I could, but as you say, we aren’t free agents. 
*Avayxn, Viola, ’Avayxn; stronger than gods and men! We 
can’t get away from it. If it was fated I should murder my 
children, it is perhaps fated also that my punishment,is to see the 
disaster of my children’s children. The law that brought you to 
me, my dear, seems bringing this other now. I doubt it’s for 
your good, hut I can’t hinder it. I’m just a tool in the hands of 
fate.” 

“Grandfather,” interrupted the girl, “don’t talk of fate and 
free will now, for you know it’s endless, ai d what we establish with 
one breath we deny with the next. Who are these people we are 
writing to? Does auntie know? Have you grandsons named 
Stevens?” 

“Tt seems so, Viola. No, no, don’t speak of it to your aunt! 
I don’t wish her to know,” he added testily, never having been 
pleasant with or about his daughter since fifteen years ago she 
had tried to run away with her music-master. 

Viola was alarmed. Could his mind be wandering? Was he 
falling into the hands of impostors? thieves ? 

“ Grandfather, I don’t believe I have any cousin named Stevens ! 
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I have studied the family Bible! I know all the names you wrote 
in; yes, and those you scratched out again too! Poor grand- 
father!” and again her soft arm went round his neck, “ what a 
sad heart he had when he scratched those poor names out!” 

“Bring me the Bible, my dear,” he said, slowly stamping the 
letter and laying it aside for the post, along with the answers to 
booksellers and beggars which Viola had written for him. The 
begging letters were always refused, but the booksellers’ catalogues 
generally led to purchases. Books were his extravagance. Never 
was a house so full of books as Sercombe Manor. Shelves and 
tables groaned under them, they lay in piles along the window- 
seats, at the corners of the stairs; in the very kitchens. 

Viola brought the great Bible with pleasurable excitement. 
Was she going to learn of some new delightful auntie with a dozen 
stalwart sons and laughing daughters ? 

The old man with trembling hand turned the pages of the huge, 
magnificently bound volume, in which for generations the names of 
the family had been ceremoniously inscribed with all the exactness 
of great interest in personal details. Viola regarded the record 
with veneration, but it had often moved her wonder. All those 
musty old people, who had lived and died and done nothing, whose 
memory the family Bible could only keep alive by a sort of 
galvanism! The ten-weeks-old baby !—the old great-grandaunt 
who had lived to ninety in the cottage in the Park, with one 
servant and six macaws—had hearts ached when these were taken ? 
Would there some day be nothing left of herself but a name, 
herself, blooming Viola, with her vague longing for action, her 
vague yearning for love and for the troubles ordained to women? 
Leaning over her grandfather as he conned the page, Viola felt 
a strange wistful tenderness for all these forgotten people whose 
blood was running in her veins. Some of them must have been 
so like herself! and now no one knew or cared anything about 
them except just their names ! 

But when the record came to the latest entries it was no 
longer ceremonious, neat, exact. The man who had written 
there had always had shaking fingers; they shook with age 
now, and with passions too strong for a dying frame, for a 
weakening intellect; in youth they had shaken, too. Viola 
grieved that one so fiery should have burned up only his own 
heart, of which the ashes still smouldered, no longer a power, 
no longer warmth or light. 

From the list of his children, the first name was blotted out ; 
the second name had also been blotted out, yet written in again 
later with pomp and circumstance, That was the name of Viola’s 
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father: on hig death-bed there had been reconciliation, and Sir 
Eustace had buried him and brought his child home to Sercombe 
Manor. Viola pointed merrily to her own name below poor 
Henry’s; then to the laconic entry of the unloved Margaret, 
whose name had narrowly escaped erasure in the days of the 
music-master. 

“Poor little Auntie Meg!” said Viola, boldly. ‘There 
would. have been more to set down had she been Mrs. Jephson 
Trelawney Higgins! Was hea vulgar man, grandfather? His 
name sounds vulgar; and yet, you know, he must have been a 
quite perfect person, or I’m certain Aunt Margaret couldn’t have 
cared for him,” 

“Don’t talk to me of Margaret!” growled Sir Eustace, “I 
never had patience with her; she wasn’t well-looking like the 
others.” 

His eye fell on the blotted names of his sons, and he broke 
off with a sigh. 

“Poor little Auntie Meg!” urged Viola; “sacrificed to some- 
one else’s idea of duty! She would much rather have been 
Mrs. Jephson Trelawney and had ugly little Higgins children, 
instead of a niece a great many inches too tall! If I were 
thwarted like that, I wonder should I bear it patiently like 
Auntie Meg? You had better not try with me, grandfather! 
There is a sort of rebelliousness in me——” 

“Don’t jest like that, my dear! They all began with a jest, 
and I can’t stand it!” 

Viola, however, was growing very serious. 

“They? Who? My father? My Uncle Adolphus? Oh, I 
know all about him! I know exactly what you wrote there the 
day he was born and the day he came of age. Look, grandfather, 
the ink you used when you were glad and loved him and wrote 
about him so proudly, was much better than the ink with which 
you drew your pen through his name. That has all turned 
green and pale; it felt in a false position, that ink, and knew 
it had no business there! You can read through it all about 
Adolphus, your eldest son, as plainly as if you had never tried to 
obliterate your own wang and to tear your poor dear heart 
to pieces by doing it.” 

The pitiful tears utes again in the old eyes, as he sat, 
his finger pointing unconsciously to the blotted name. 

“You are a child, my dear. Women and children cannot 
understand, There are a hundred sins one might forgive, but 
there are others one can never forgive; to condone which would 
make one a criminal oneself, I daresay I was too hard on 
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Margaret. I know I was unjust to your father. But that 
other—no, nothing could have been too hard for him. He 
began, Viola, by cheating at cards. He was expelled from the 
Queen’s service. No one ever trusted him without regretting it. 
I paid his debts for him and found he had cheated me about the 
items. He got lower and lower until he lived by fraud. They 
put him in the dock like a common thief, found him guilty, shut 
him up in prison. My son! Viola, my son! I erased his 
name from the Bible, and said no one should ever again speak 
his name to me till it was to tell me of his death. Why have 
you dared to do it? Do you suppose, that because I have 
suffered in silence I have suffered less? My son! My eldest 
son! The brightest of them all, and a common thief!” 

“Poor grandfather! I believe in your heart you have forgiven 
him, and you would give anything to have him back, and help 
him, and be friends again! The erasing ink has gone green and 
weak, grandfather, and one can read the name underneath. Let 
us write to him to-day! Now!” 

“It is too late, my dear. He is dead.” 

“Dead!” 

Viola understood now. He had thought tidings of his son’s 
death would be relief, a joy. The moment had come and he was 
crying out: “If I am bereaved of my children, I am bereaved!” 

The girl was herself young enough to think bereavement the 
worst of griefs. In a sense, she was right, for it is final. 

“ Grandfather,” said Viola presently, when she had comforted 
him a little, “ tell me about these cousins of mine.” 

He made no answer, but drawing the Bible towards him, 
began writing in faint pencil marks under the obliterated name of 
Adolphus, the name and birthday of Ernest, the little boy of 
whose existence he had heard for the first time to-day. Viola 
watched without speaking. The name Stevens was not mentioned, 
only Ernest Sercombe, aged eight years. Above the child’s name 
he had left an empty space. Viola glanced at the letter she had 
just written, and put two and two together. 

“Grandfather, if the brother is older, the one we have written 
to, the one called Eustace, you mustn’t leave him out. You must 
send for him, and do something also for him.” 

“No,” said the old man, “the baby may be innocent, you and 
Margaret may be able to make something of the baby; or if he 
turns out badly I shan’t be here to see it. But the other is 
a grown man; I won't have him brought in to trouble two 
defenceless women. I won’t give him the chance of abusing 
trust and of breaking my heart! Pshaw! What’s the use of 
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talking? A child like you can’t imagine what it costs to write 
in a name and afterwards to blot it out!” 

As he spoke he dipped the swan quill in the ink, and drew it 
heavily across the line which, as Viola said, had grown weak 
and useless. There was no reading the name of Adolphus now; 
and under the erasure was an empty space, and then the faint 
pencil note of the little Ernest. 

“Doar grandfather,” urged Viola, pointing to the omission, 
“ perhaps he is very good, and if you knew him he would make 
you happy.” 

“ He could do nothing but trouble us,” said Sir Eustace; “a 
clean thing cannot come out of an unclean. He had a mother, 
too; a hateful foreign baggage——” he checked himself, meeting 
Viola’s innocent wondering eyes. ‘“ My dear, I have gone through 
too much. I could not bear it a second time. He must remain 
a stranger to me, and do his villainies where I shan’t hear of 
them. Viola, my dear, never disappoint me! You—you are 
the child of my old age. You have made up to me for them all! 
If you went wrong too, I could not survive it. You are the whole 
world to me, my dear! My dear!” 

Viola ventured no more. He was too old and fragile for so 
much emotion. His outlook upon life was too unlike her own. 

When she had left him she asked herself gravely, whether she 
were likely to disappoint him, and how it might be. 

“T shall never cheat at cards, nor become a thief and be put 
in prison. All that seems incredible; Uncle Adolphus must 
have been mad. But I suppose I might possibly be like Auntie 
Meg, and fall in love with a music-master (not my present one). 
Oh dear! it would be very terrible. I should be so sorry for 
grandfather ; of course, he is the one I should have to sacrifice ! ” 

She laughed, her gay young laugh, the brightest thing in all 
that quiet house. Margaret heard her and laid down her book. 
The old man heard her and smiled. Mr. Petulengro got up and 
wagged his tail. Only Milton the butler frowned, for he did not 
like Miss Viola. He had not been long at Sercombe Manor ; 
and in his last situation there had been a great to-do at the 
coming of age of the heir. Milton thought a handsome, lordly, 
rather wicked young gentleman part of the stock-in-trade of a 
landed proprietor, a county magnate. He was inclined to think 
Sir Eustace Sercombe an impostor because he had only females 
in his family. 

Viola’s laugh was soon over; she walked up and down her 
room, grave as Atlas when he had the world on his shoulder. 

“TI do really think it ought to be the elder brother,” she 
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soliloquized, “ what will be the use of a little boy? A little boy! 
It sounds rather formidable. I wonder if Aunt Meggie knows 
how to bring up a little boy? I wish it was the elder brother ! 
Dear me! I really believe I should like to see this cousin! He 
isa grown man. I daresay he is nice-looking. Uncle Adolphus 
certainly was, and no doubt the foreign mother was quite lovely. 
Grandfather would be sure to get fond of him if he was nice- 
looking. Aunt Margaret says he always cared a great deal 
about looks. He idolized Uncle Adolphus. Poor grandfather ! 
he has been a great worshipper of idols and, of course, they 
failed him. Idols always do; at least, so they say in sermons. 
I believe in his heart grandfather is wishing for his grandson, 
and is quite ready to make an idol of him. Ido wish he was 
coming.” 

She was locking the post bag for the afternoon mail, and as usual 
she cast her eye over her dear old man’s letters to be sure he had 
made no blunders. Yes, here was the letter to Eustace Stevens; 
she stood, holding it in her hand, remembering what at his dicta- 
tion she had written in it. A suggestion about a stupid little boy, 
and signed, “ Your grandfather.” What would Eustace Stevens 
or Sercombe make of it? Might he not even be offended by this 
curt epistle, and write back, very stiff and proud, “O my grand- 
father, thank you for nothing.” 


Presently Viola took a pen—not the formidable swan quill— 
and wrote a supplementary letter herself, which she put in an 
envelope, stamped, and slipped into the post-bag. 


“DEAR Covusin,—I am so afraid you may not quite understand our 
grandfather’s letter, because you do not know him, and he has never been 
able to write anything very clearly. He wants to have your little brother 
here to give him a happy home such as I have always had. At any rate 
the little boy ought to be brought to see him. If you knew what a dear, 
loving, sad old man he is, you would not hesitate; unless, indeed, you 
think it would be bad for the little boy to be perhaps taken away from 
you. The best would be if you brought him yourself. I believe it is you 
who could do the most for dear grandfather’s happiness, and could make 
up to him for all the crushing disappointment he has had. My father, 
and I am afraid yours too, were cruel to him and broke his heart. Oh, he 
would be very proud of a grandson who was an honour to him! 

“Please don’t hate me for writing. There is no one else to do it. 


“Tam, Viola; your unknown cousin,” 


(To be continued.) 





